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OBJECTIVE CRITERIA FOR JUDGING AUTHORSHIP AND 
CHRONOLOGY IN THE COMEDIA 


N attempt will be made in this article to outline a method. 

As a whole, this method has never been tried. It is an ideal 

to be striven toward. A concerted effort by many collaborators 
may some day attain it. 

In an essay entitled The Detection of Personality in Literature ! 
I once set forth the problem, which is, to find purely objective 
criteria by which the product of one mind may be distinguished from 
that of another, the creations of one period from those belonging 
to another. Personal, subjective impressions are fallible. Exam- 
ples of this fallibility have often been adduced; let me add two that 
bear directly upon the field in question, the comedia. 

Concerning a play called Don Juan de Austria en Flandes, which 
exists only in a manuscript copy, Menéndez y Pelayo made the 
following remark: “basta la prueba del estilo, que es enteramente 
suyo,” to prove that Lope was the author.2, Yet document 132 of 
those published by Fr. de B. San Roman * states definitely that the 
author was Alonso Remén. Another example: Chorley, the English 
specialist in Lope, considered El mérito en la templanza a feeble work, 


1 PMLA, XX, 1905, 305 ff. 

? Obras de Lope de Vega, XII, Madrid, 1901, p. cxxxii. 

* Lope de Vega, los cémicos toledanos, y el poeta sastre, Madrid, 1935. The 
document is a bill of sale of fourteen comedias and certain other effects conveyed 
by Alonso de Heredia, representante, to Pedro de Valdés, on Jan. 21, 1603. It is 
possible to hold that the attribution to Remén is an error, but these well-known 
actors were in a better position to know the facts than was the copyist J. Martinez 
de Mora whose assertion, in 1625, alone supports Lope’s authorship. Restori, 
who discovered the manuscript, himself disregarded Mora and doubted that Lope 
wrote the piece (Una collezione di commedie di Lope de Vega, Livorno, 1891, p. 23). 
The attribution to Lope in Mod. Lang. Review II, 1907, 339 of a play Don Juan 
de Austria was made by Rennert, not by the list of plays in El Averiguador, which 
he cites. 
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and could find in it no trace of Lope’s hand; ‘ the editor of the new 
collection of Lope’s plays, Sr. Cotarelo y Mori, declared, however, 
that “esta linda comedia no pudo tener otro padre que el Fénix 
de los ingenios.’”’* In this case no document has appeared to settle 
the argument. 

We seek, then, elements of judgment which do not depend on 
personal reaction. Poetry offers many more than prose. In a 
given prose selection, vocabulary, rhythm and syntax (if in this be 
included sentence-structure) would be, I think, the best means of 
judging. But in verse one can add numerous items, to be found in 
the scansion of individual lines, and in the use of strophes. The 
elements are not only more numerous, but they are more concrete 
and hence provide a more mechanical series of data. 

So far as I am aware, the comparative vocabulary and syntax 
of the dramatists of the siglo de oro offers a practically untouched 
field for research. No one has undertaken to ascertain whether 
Lope’s syntax offers marked differences from that of Ruiz de 
Alarcén or Vélez de Guevara or any other dramatist. I should 
be much interested to know if there is any difference. At present, 
we do not know. 

The aids proffered by meter can be divided into two categories: 
those found in the internal structure of the line, and those arising 
from combinations of rime—the use of strophes. A word concerning 
the former. The phenomena which need to be studied are syneresis, 
dieresis, synalepha, hiatus; and, in the longer lines, the distribution 
of accents. Here again are fields practically untouched. There is 
but one work in Spanish which has scratched the surface of com- 
parative orthoepy, Robles Dégano’s Ortologia cldsica de la lengua 
castellana.6 Moreover, this is a branch in which correctness of text 
is absolutely essential for trustworthy results. Few printed texts 
of the seventeenth century are faithful enough to the author’s 
intention so that one can trust them for purposes of scansion, 
although cumulative results, based upon thousands of lines, make 
for strong probability. Hence the desirability in this branch of 
working with autographs. I made a beginning of such studies in an 
article entitled Ortologia de cinco comedias autégrafas de Lope de 

* Rennert, Bibliography of the Dramatic Works of Lope de Vega Carpio, New 
York and Paris, 1915, p. 206. 

5 Obras de Lope de Vega, nueva edicién, VII, Madrid, 1930, p. xxix. 

* Madrid, 1905. The voluminous and wordy treatise of Eduardo Benot 


(Prosodia castellana i versificacién, Madrid, 3 vols., n.d.) pays slight attention to 
historical aspects. 
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Vega, published in 1930 but written several years before.? At 
that time only five of Lope’s autographs had been issued in critical 
texts; today at least six more are available. This study unearthed 
some interesting facts, but it needs to be extended. Moreover, no 
similar study of other dramatists exists for comparison. And their 
autographs are few. 

As a single example of the sort of test which could be applied to 
determine authorship by means of the inner treatment of the line, I 
will cite a curious case recently come to my attention. There is a 
play called El nifio diablo, which has a double attribution; the ending 
of one version ascribes it to Lope, the other to Lauro (Vélez de 
Guevara). (The case is somewhat like that of La Estrella de Se- 
villa.) The word diablo was in the early language a trisyllable; 
nowadays it is a dissyllable. In the seventeenth century, the 
transition period, it was treated sometimes as of three syllables, 
sometimes as of two. Robles Dégano studied it for his indispens- 
able work (p. 304) and found that the sixteenth-century usage 
favored three syllables, whilst the seventeenth century vacillated. 
He reported also that Vélez de Guevara out of thirteen cases made 
three syllables eleven times and two syllables but twice. Un- 
fortunately Lope did not come within his purview in this connection; 
but I have examined eleven autograph plays of Lope and found 18 
examples of diablo, without exception a dissyllable. Now, what is 
the case in El nifio diablo? The word occurs ten times in the 
course of the play. Of the ten cases, nine are three-syllabled. 
And, a still more curious fact, which practically clinches the test, 
the Lauro ending contains the word, used as three syllables; the 
Lope ending contains it used as two. Obviously, the odds are very 
strong that Vélez de Guevara wrote the play. 

If one word can speak so definitely, what would an investigation 
of many words do? 

So much for the internal structure of the line. I turn now to 
the use of strophes, a subject upon which I am somewhat better 
informed. 

First, let me point out that the extraordinary variety of meters 
employed in the comedia surpasses anything known in any other 
drama of the world. From two to a dozen, and even more, may 
be used. Most of them were originally developed as lyric forms, 
and many critics believe that such variety is an obstacle to the 
fullest dramatic effect. But it affords a multiplicity of tests for 
chronology and authorship which are a delight to the investigator. 


1 Estudios eruditos a Bonilla, I, 525-544. 
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Then too, the need for an absolutely authentic text is not so great 
here as in the field of scansion. An autograph is fine, of course, but 
if a stanza lacks a line, the regular pattern allows a rime to be 
supplied, and nothing is lost. On the other hand, in the internal 
structure of the line the slightest faulty reading can wreck logic. 
Following are the possible strophic criteria, presented without 
comment. It may be that I omit some by inadvertence. 


. The relative percentages of meters. 

. The relation of Spanish to Italian meters. 

. The meters used to begin and end acts and plays. 

. Developments in form and use of individual meters. As, 

(a) Redondillas. They offer little variety. 

(b) Quintillas. Of 7 possible types 5 are actually in use, and 2 
are common. The copla real, or fixed combination of two 
types, was early. 

(c) Décima; its use for dialog and monolog. 

(d) Romance; its use at first for narrative, then for dialog. Mascu- 
line assonance. 

(e) Silva; classified into four types,* the use of which is strongly 
indicative. 

(f) Octavas reales; use for narrative. 

(g) Sonnet; the types of tiercet-rimes. Use for dialog. 

(h) Tercetos; use for narrative. 

(t) Lira of six lines; the various types. 

(j) Sueltos; use of couplets in them; internal rime; esdrijulos. 

(k) Cancién; the various types; blank cancién.* 

(2) Other rarer forms, as endechas, liras of five lines, sestinas. 

. The number of lines in a single passage; the number of passages of 
one meter in a given play; the number of meters represented in a 
given play. 

. The use of masculine endings in Italian meters. 

. Shifting from one meter to another without change of characters or 
scene, often in mid-sentence. 

. Uses of meters by personages of different types or stations in life. 


These are the points I have in mind with regard to the use of 
strophes. 

Shakespearean scholars, in studying the development of their 
author’s technique, consider the number of prose lines, the number 
of blank verse lines, the number of rimed lines, “run-on’’ lines, 
feminine endings, unstressed endings of lines, and the division of 

§ Cf. 8. G. Morley, in Univ. Calif. Publ. Mod. Philol., VII, 1918, pp. 141-143. 

* Cf. 8S. G. Morley, Unrhymed Strophes in Lope de Vega’s Comedias, in Mis- 


celdnea scientifica e literdria dedicada ao Doutor J. Leite de Vasconcelos, vol. I, Coim- 
bra, 1934, pp. 301-311. 
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lines by speech-beginnings. Few of these elements bear upon the 
comedia, save as they have been already mentioned. At any rate, 
neither ‘‘double” (feminine) endings, ‘“‘weak and light” endings, 
“speech-endings,”’ or ‘‘run-on lines” have ever been studied in 
Spanish drama. I doubt if they would yield much result, but they 
might. 

Lastly, there is the question of dramatic technique—the art of 
conducting the plot. I believe that this side has never been ade- 
quately studied, despite the suggestive remarks of Professor Schevill 
on the Dramatic Art of Lope de Vega. A comparative investigation 
of the technical methods of the many dramaturgos, their way of 
handling exposition, dialog, climax, dénouement, has never been 
made. I think it could not be made adequately by a closet scholar; 
someone with a practical knowledge of acted drama would have to 
do it. And I do not know that much would be revealed after all. 
It is quite likely that the Lopean comedia impressed itself outright 
upon the era, with slight variation. Still, one ought to inquire. 

The field of study which I have outlined appears arid to many, 
and attracts few. Yet it offers an extraordinary opportunity to 
learn absolutely novel facts. In view of the present troubled state 


of Spain, and the possible destruction of archives there, we may all 
be compelled to bore into our own resources, and choose for explora- 
tion matters which require neither photostats nor travel. 

S. Griswotp Mor.rey 


University of California 
10 Berkeley, Calif., 1918. 





A STUDY OF THE ORIGINS OF THE LEGEND OF 
BERNARDO DEL CARPIO 


ITERARY nationalism has for three centuries taken the legend 

of Bernardo del Carpio as fair prey. On the one hand has 
developed the typical French point of view from which the legend 
appears as the answer of a nation which “dans sa jalousie a été 
obligée d’inventer son fabuleux Bernard de Carpio pour l’opposer au 
paladin frangais.””! On the other hand are the unfortunately pas- 
sionate defenses of Bernardo on the part of Spain, which began 
appearing in the XVIth century.? It is the function of this study 
not only to point out this jealousy and its consequence, but to bring 
to light, if possible, the facts and probabilities which it has obscured. 


I 
Tue Story IN THE CHRONICLES 


A close examination of the ballads and chronicles treating of this 
hero and his story leaves the reader with a feeling of frustration 


resulting from the many contradictions and anachronisms in the 
earliest manifestations of it which still exist. These are (1) the 
Chronicon Mundi of Lucas, Bishop of Tuy (1236); (2) the Historia 
Gothica of Rodrigo Jiménez, Archbishop of Rada (concludes with 
the year 1243); and (3) the Primera Crénica General de Espafia, que 
mandé componer el rey Alfonso el Sabio (first begun about 1270). 
The following is a summary of the story as found in these chronicles. 

Early in the reign of Alfonso el Casto (Alfonso II of Asturias, 
791-835), a son was born from the secret marriage of Sancho Diaz, 
Conde de Saldafia, and Ximena, the sister of Alfonso II. The 
king, enraged by this secret marriage, threw Sancho Dfaz into 
prison and Ximena into a convent, but brought the young Bernardo, 
their child, to manhood in his court where the boy grew strong 
and displayed noble qualities. Here the Crénica digresses to tell us 
that “‘some say in their songs and stories” that Bernardo was really 
the son of Timbor (Tiber, Thibar and other variants in other mss.), 
a sister of Charlemagne. 

1 Génin, La Chanson de Roland, Paris, 1850, Intro., p. xxix. 

2 Segunda parte del Orlando con el verdadero suceso de la batalla de Roncesvalles, 
fin y muerte de los doze pares, N. de Espinosa, 1555; El verdadero suceso de la batalla 
de Roncesvalles, F. Garrido de Villena, 1583; La verdadera historia de Bernardo del 
Carpio, Agustin Alonso, 1585; etc., etc. 
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Alfonso, however, finding himself old and without an heir, 
entered into correspondence with Charlemagne proposing sub- 
mission to French rule as a protection against the Moorish menace. 
When the nobles of the court at Oviedo heard this they objected, 
preferring liberty to safety, and the strongest objector was the now 
formidable Bernardo. Alfonso then withdrew his offer to Charle- 
magne, and the latter, angered at this breach of faith, advanced 
over the Pyrenees with a victorious host to take King Alfonso by 
force. Bernardo with the Asturian army and auxiliaries under the 
Moorish king, Marsil of Saragossa, went to meet him. With aslight 
digression translated from Lucas de Tuy concerning the treachery 
of Ganelon at Tudela and the victorious advance of the French 
host, the Crénica follows the French army to Roncesvalles and to a 
valley which is called Val de Carlos. Coming down this valley, 
the peers in the vanguard met Bernardo, Marsil, and King Alfonso. 
Here there is some confusion as to whether Bernardo fought the 
vanguard or the rear-guard of the Frankish army, resulting ob- 
viously from an attempt to justify varying versions of the story, 
but in any case, the French army was defeated and many of the 
great men and peers were killed, among whom was Roland. Charle- 
magne returned to Germany to recover from the battle and to 
prepare another attack. 

In the following comparatively peaceful days at Oviedo, Ber- 
nardo was informed of his father’s life-long imprisonment (‘“‘for 
until that time Bernardo had thought himself a son of the king’’).* 
He complained to the king, wearing mourning as a sign of his 
bereavement from his living father. Though the king was angry 
with him and refused to free Sancho Dfaz, he loved Bernardo and 
enjoyed his company greatly. Charlemagne returned to Aix 
where he died. Here, however, Lucas de Tuy has another story to 
tell, of how Charlemagne returned to take vengeance on Marsil, 
“Sarracenorum innumerabilem extinguens multitudinem,”’ and how 
he brought Bernardo back to France with him as a reward for his 
help in this latter campaign against the Moors, and honored him 
highly. The Crénica makes the tale even more specific, recording 
the death of Marsil, and further objecting to the report of Charle- 
magne’s death, saying that he couldn’t have died since he fought 
many battles in Catalonna. But assuredly, it continues, the 
stories of his great conquests in Spain and of his opening the road 

* This bizarre statement does not occur in all the mss. of the Primera Crénica, 
but apparently only in the ms. formerly belonging to Mil4 which is frequently 


different from that of Menéndez Pidal. Mil4 y Fontanals, De la poesia herédico- 
popular de Espafia, Barcelona, 1874, p. 152. 
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to Santiago must not be believed. Thus it straddles the mss. of 
Rodrigo de Rada and Lucas de Tuy, bolstering its doubt of the 
latter on the fact pointed out by the former that Charlemagne could 
not have lived until the reign of Alfonso el Magno, yet not daring to 
deny either. Lucas de Tuy interrupts himself further to say that 
though Alfonso el Casto had a wife, Berta, the sister of Charlemagne 
(!), he lived up to his appellation. Bernardo disappears at this point 
from the chronicles of all three writers not to reappear until twenty- 
four years later, helping Alfonso el Magno conquer the Moors at 
Toledo. One ms. of the Crénica explains this by saying that 
Bernardo had passed the interim in France. Bernardo continued 
aiding el Magno in his struggles against the Moors until a cousin of 
his, don Bueso, alto ome de Francia, came across the Pyrenees 
armed against Alfonso. The battle resulted in a duel between 
Bernardo and Bueso in which Bernardo killed Bueso, won the battle, 
and returned to kiss the hand of his king and demand the freedom 
of his father. Being again refused, he sulked for a year until the 
queen requested him to enter the lists for love of her. He did nobly 
and well, and the queen promised to grant any request he might 
make. 

His request was, as ever, the freedom of his father. This was 
again refused him. He left the court in anger with three other ricos 
omes to terrorize the kingdom for two years. Many nobles rallied 
to him and with them he conquered much land, finally establishing 
himself in a castle near Salamanca which he called el Carpio. The 
king united his forces in the city of Leon and surrounded Bernardo in 
el Carpio. Again Bernardo asked for his father in vain. Moving 
his forces through the king’s lines, he terrorized Salamanca until 
Alfonso came to fight with him. Bernardo continued to advance 
against the king until the latter offered his father’s freedom in 
exchange for the keys to the castle of el Carpio. Sancho Dfaz, 
however, was found to have died three days before in prison. 

The adherents of the king bathed the body in warm water to 
give it semblance of life, dressed it in finery and put it on a horse. 
Bernardo came forward joyously to kiss his father’s hand, but 
finding it cold, wept bitterly the loss of his father and his castle. 
The king now having the upper hand told him to leave for France 
and his relatives. He could not stay long in France, however, as his 
half-brother at the court refused to recognize him. Bernardo defied 
him and returned to Spain. Charles sent him men and horses and 
he roamed the land, fighting Moors, Spaniards, and all who came in 
his way until he founded and populated the Canal of Jaca, cleared 
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Berbegal, Barbastro, and Sobrarbe of the Moors as far as Monte 
Blanco. After this campaign he married Dofia Galinda, daughter 
of Count Alardos de Latre.‘ The manuscript of Lucas de Tuy 
records the death of Bernardo, and the Crénica follows with an 
expression of doubt as to its accuracy. 

The first examination of the story as here reproduced or as 
found in one or all of the chronicles astounds the reader with its 
naive anachronisms and historical unreliability. That one is 
dealing largely with fiction is beyond doubt, but through the 
unravelling of this fiction and the causes for it, we can arrive at 
the kernel of fact which exists behind it. 

The most amazing of the discrepancies in the story itself is the 
longevity of Bernardo and his father. Bernardo, having been born 
early in the reign of Alfonso el Casto, should be seventy-five when 
he returns to aid Alfonso el Magno against the Moors, and eighty- 
two when he vanquishes the doughty Don Bueso in single combat. 
When he finally achieves the liberty of his father, he should be 
eighty-six years old, and his father would be dead at approximately 
one hundred and ten years of age after having languished in prison 
for eighty-five years. At many points in the narrative of the 
Crénica we find doubt expressed: “‘The story has it that . . . , but 
this is not to be believed.”” The points at which doubt is expressed 
include the parentage of Bernardo, the manner of the fighting at 
Roncesvalles (though there seems to be no doubt of his having been 
there), his reception at the court of Charlemagne, and even his 
death. The phrase mas eso no es de creer in the Crénica rings 
as a sort of refrain to all those parts of the story which have the 
flavor of truth or popular belief. 

More serious are the difficulties we find upon attempting to 
measure the story against the historical facts concerning the century 
in which it took place. The battle in which Roland was killed, the 
most celebrated battle of Roncesvalles,® is generally conceded to 

‘ Mila’s ms., op. cit., p. 156, adds to this the following: 


“Mas porque non fallamos nada de todo lo que aqui hauemos dicho de 
Bernaldo desde la muerte del Conde don Sandias fasta en este lugar, en las 
estorias verdaderas que ficieron e compusieron los omes sabios, por ende non 
afirmamos nos, nin dezimos que assi fuese, ca non lo sabemos por cierto, sinon 
quanto oimos dezir a los juglares en sus cantares.” 

5 We “know” the date for this battle of Roncesvalles merely as the writer of 
the Crénica knew it, except that now it has been accepted by convention. A close 
examination of all possible sources for the date gives the following results. The 
Arabs, far and away the most accurate secular historians of the time, record the 
plot of the Kelbi Ibn-al-Arabi, Governor of Saragossa, to overthrow Abderrahmen, 
the emir of Cordoba, with Charlemagne’s help in 777 and 778 (A.H. 162). This 
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have taken place in 778, thirteen years before the reign of Alfonso, 
and therefore before the birth of Bernardo. The second battle 
at Roncesvalles took place in 824, within the reign of Alfonso II, 
but after the death of Charlemagne. Until the thirteenth century, 
in the chronicles already mentioned, there is no mention of the 
correspondence between Charlemagne and Alfonso II, both clerical 
and Arabic sources indicating that Charlemagne was invited to 
Spain by plotters against the Moorish potentate Abderrahmen, 
these conspirators being led by the Kelbi Ibn-al-Arabi in 777. 
Added to these discrepancies should be the singularity of the names 
Bernardo, Ximena, Timbor, etc. These data are sufficient to 
demonstrate the fact that the details offered us in the chronicles, 
where not false, are at best unreliable. 

An examination of the work of Lucas de Tuy shows a clear 
reason for his having left so bewildering a manuscript. He follows 
the ecclesiastical chronicles, the Albeldense * (982), the Silense ’ 


source is accurate as far as it goes, but tells us, of course, very little concerning 
affairs in the French and possible Spanish armies. The source upon which the 
Crénica and the earlier ecclesiastical histories depended was the famous Vita 
Caroli Magni of Eginhard. Concerning this source it should suffice to say that 
Eginhard himself was eight years old in 778 and living in Germany, and that he 
did not write the Vita Caroli until a short time after Charlemagne’s death some 
thirty-five years later. The brevity of the history underlines the paucity of 
material upon which he had to draw, and makes it certain that his sources were 
largely hearsay and that, in any event, he was not able clearly to distinguish the 
events in one border skirmish from those in another. Further, the similarity of 
Eginhard’s language with that of Suetonius (Halphen, L., Eginhard, Vie de 
Charlemagne, Paris, 1923, Intro., p. xi et passim) leaves little doubt that his 
scholastic glory was borrowed. The other nearly contemporary history, that of 
the so-called Monk of St. Gall, can obviously not be relied upon because of his 
facility in making a good story out of whatever material offered itself. In 806 and 
possibly for several years thereafter Louis was in Pamplona. During this time, 
because of his lack of faith in the citizens of Pamplona, he destroyed the walls of 
that city, an insult which moved the Navarrese to unite with the Moors in 
skirmishes against his retreating army. It should be remembered that at this time 
Don Fortunio was king of Pamplona and Sobrarbe. Later, in 824, the Navarrese, 
with the Arabs, again routed the French army in the pass at Roncesvalles. In all 
these skirmishes the Basques had a part, and in the last, that against Pepin, the son 
of Louis, in 836, they were apparently the sole antagonists. The frequence of the 
recorded battles and skirmishes in this mountainous region leads one to suspect 
that there may have been several more, and that whether this is so or not, the 
events of any one battle in time tended to become mingled with the stories con- 
cerning all, at least in the popular fancy and under the artful hand of the juglar, 
to form an epic victory. This explains surely a great deal of the anachronism 
found in the Crénica. 
* Espafia Sagrada, XIII. 
7 Espafia Sagrada, XVII. 
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(cire. 1126), and Sampiro * (1098). A reading of these chronicles 
gives no clue to the personality of Bernardo nor any mention of him. 
Lucas de Tuy, however, apparently in the desire to compose as 
complete a history of the time as possible, accepted from popular 
legend, from lighter clerical works since lost or from both, the 
personality of Bernardo, fitting it into his chronicle where possible 
and using as far as possible the legends surrounding the name. 
In this way the ms. of Lucas de Tuy, while preserving the best 
possible chronology in its ecclesiastical sections, incorporates much 
mythical material and as the writer of the Primera Crénica observes, 
is not dependable in secular matter. 

The work of Rodrigo de Rada,*® on the other hand, impresses 
one with its scholarly attempt to find and set forth the truth, and 
with the modesty of the writer, who says, in setting aside the Ber- 
nardo story after having told as much as he dares, “Si quis autem 
melius dixerit, correctionem in hoe corpusculo non recuso;” but 
also convinces one that the archbishop had too much material at his 
disposal and that he was often at a loss to know what was fact and 
what was fiction. It is known that King Fernando I placed all 
available manuscripts at his disposal. Both of these writers were 
apparently confused by the fact that the legends concerning Ber- 
nardo did not make clear the surname of the Alfonso under whom he 
lived, and were forced by the wide diversion of the historical events 
in which he participated (i.e. Roncesvalles, for which they supposed 
Eginhard’s date to be the only one, and the populating of the Canal 
de Jaca, which they knew to have taken place late in the [Xth 
century), to locate him in the court of Alfonso el Magno as well as in 
that of el Casto. The chronological discrepancy arrived at in this 
way explains the difficulty involved in making Charlemagne outlive 
his time to honor Bernardo after the second battle against Marsil, 
for since the chroniclers could not reconcile Bernardo to history, 
they were forced to reconcile history to him. The Primera Crénica 
follows them closely, with many a hesitant, ‘‘dize don Lucas de 
Tuy,” and many an additional incident, fresh from the cantares, 
such as the capture of Sancho Diaz and his conversation with the 
king, the Gothic incident of the corpse a-horseback, and the apo- 
cryphal genealogy of Bernardo.'® 

* Espafia Sagrada, XIV. 

* For a thoroughly documented discussion of this greatest scholar before the 
time of Alfonso X, see Don Rodrigo Jiménez de Rada, gran estadista, escritor, y 
prelado. Estudio documentado, by Javier Gorosterratzu, Pamplona, 1925. 

10 “Ft algunos dizen en sus cantares et en sus fablas que fue este Bernaldo 


fijo de donna Timbor, hermana de Carlos rey de Francia, et que viniendo ella en 
romeria a Santiago, que la convido el conde San Diaz... . ” 
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II 
Tue HisroricaL Basis oF THE STORY IN THE CHRONICLES 


Upon this fabric of uncertainty have been woven many theories 
concerning the original of Bernardo, and the historical source of the 
legend. Of these theories, those dating earlier than 1874 are 
negligible in the light of the work of the Catalan scholar Mil4 y 
Fontanals, whose De la poesta herdéico-popular appeared in that year, 
and those appearing since that time are without exception based 
upon his work. Mild (op. cit., p. 160) sees in the story told in the 
Primera Crénica three distinct Bernardos: 


1. Un Bernaldo, espafiol por ambas Ifneas, sobrino del rey Alfonso. 

2. Un Bernaldo un tanto afrancesado, hijo de Sancho Diaz y de 
Dofia Tiber (Timbor, etc.), sobrino de Carlomagno, favorecido por éste, 
mal acogido por su hermano uterino, primo hermano del francés don 
Bueso. 

3. Un Bernaldo Carolingio, pero establecido en Aragén, poblador de 
la canal de Jaca, vencedor de los dérabes en Berbejar, Barbastro, Sobrarbe, 
y Monteblanco, casado con la hija de un conde aragonés y padre de un 
caballero también famoso. 


The three Bernardos are presented in this order because of their 
appearance in the Crénica rather than because of their relative 
importance to Mild, for his theory is that the legend finds its histori- 
cal basis in the last of the three as follows. 

Although there exists confusion in his genealogy and in the exact 
course of his life, it is well established that there was a Bernardo, 
Count of Ribagorza, Pallars and the Sobrarbe region, the founder 
of the monastery of Ovarra, who married a Dofia Toda, which is a 
Galindo family name, and whose family was through her connected 
with the Galindos of Aragon. This Bernardo was already a local 
hero when popular fancy was seeking a central figure for its legends 
concerning border warfare and skirmishes with the Moors, and was 
spurred on undoubtedly in this search by the growing acquaintance 
with the Carolingian legends finding their way down from France. 

According to Mild, he was supposed by the juglares to be the 
son of the Count of Saldafia, and since the name of Carpio was 
already linked with the hero’s, the incident of his constructing the 
castle was made out to be a step in his fight for the liberty of his 
father. Until this point, says Mil4, he was supposed to be a nephew 
of Charlemagne, but here the story was purged of the exotic element 
and ‘‘was given a new and satisfactory explanation of the anger of 
the king” by the simple procedure of having Alfonso’s sister, 
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Ximena, the woman involved. As many of the old cantares as 
could permit of an entirely Spanish hero were retained, none the 
less, and Bueso now becomes merely a French noble, not related to 
Bernardo as relationship with Bernardo implied a French strain in 
Bernardo himself. 

This essay of Mil4’s is based upon (1) the thought that the legend 
must have a basis principally historical, and (2) the idea, very neat 
and logical, that all elements having a French taint belong to the 
early childhood of the legend while all elements of pure Spanish 
strain belong to its later development, its life thus being one gradual 
and constant evolution from Carolingian myth to Spanish cantar de 
gesta. It is this a priori reasoning which makes the work, however 
well documented and logical, show that stiffness which differen- 
tiates rationalization from the natural sequence of cause and effect, 
and leads it to the highly involved, self-contradictory, and equivocal 
conclusion (pp. 168-169) in which Mil4 seems about to say that 
Bernardo is an answer to the French Roland, or that he is inde- 
pendent of Roland, but succeeds in saying neither, and in leaving 
the reader with the certainty that more is to be said on the subject. 
Moreover, Mil4 after mentioning Bernardo de Barcelona (p. 158), 
rejects him saying: 


Debemos, pues, considerar la historia de Bernardo en los puntos que 
acabamos de examinar, como una simple tradicién poética que por las 
noticias que de ella han quedado, si dejamos aparte su confusién con 
Bernaldo de Barcelona, hecha por los eruditos y no por los cantores 
populares .. . etc. 


In this last phrase lies much of the fallacy in Mil4’s work. Who 
will draw the line between the erudito and the cantor popular? 
Who, except for the German Romanticists of the last century, will 
venture to affirm that the cantor popular was not erudito? Did he 
not come from the monasteries? Certainly, in many cases, it was to 
his interest to work for the monasteries and the heroes associated 
with them." It is impossible to conceive properly the origin and 
growth of this legend, or of any other of the time, if one must reject 
from consideration all that is not pure history or pure popular fancy, 
as Milé has attempted to do. The residue is so small that one 
finishes nearly where he started, having achieved only some such 
phrase as una simple tradicién poética. 

ut Bédier et Hazard, Histoire de la Littérature Francaise, Vol. I, p. 3, col. 1: 


“L’art des poétes et jongleurs est bien plus réfléchi que ‘spontané’ ”’; col. 2: “ La 
littérature du moyen Age est l’ceuvre d’écrivains cultivés, et tres cultivés ”’; etc. 
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HistoricaL Figures PRESERVED IN THE LEGEND OF BERNARDO 


Every legend has, of course, what may be called historical 
background, though in‘the case of this study, the term is of necessity 
loosely employed; that is, an attempt will be made to enumerate 
those historical characters in whose lives this or that event which 
later became a part of the Bernardo legend took place. These are 
(1) Bernardo, Conde de Ribagorza; (2) Don Fortunio, king of 
Sobrarbe and Pamplona (Navarre); (3) Bernardo, Conde de Bar- 
celona; (4) Bernardo, the grandson of Charlemagne, and king of 
Italy. 

Mild founds his theory of the growth of the legend on the histori- 
cal Bernardo de Ribagorza. There can be no doubt that this 
Bernardo is the original of part of the Bernardo legend as found in 
the Primera Crénica, as an examination of the known facts con- 
cerning him will reveal. The first recorded Count of Ribagorza is 
one Armentario, and the succession of his title as follows: Armen- 
tario, Artgalario, Wandregisilo, Bernardo. These men held their 
county with more or less difficulty because of the fact that it was 
established before it was cleared of Moors. Bernardo, however, 
who inherited the title of Count of the Hispanic Marches and Custo- 
dian of the Border, as well as that of Count of Ribagorza, in the 
year 835,” was able to expel the Moors from Ribagorza and Sobrarbe 
much as the Crénica relates,'* and at approximately the same time 
at which the Crénica supposes Bernardo del Carpio to have done it. 
Interesting as this is, and true as Mild’s conclusion is, it is disap- 
pointing to note that the section of the story in the Crénica based 
upon this hero can by no stretch of the imagination be considered 
longer than the ten lines which deal with his activities in Berbegal, 
Sobrarbe and Monte Blanco, and his marriage. 

It is difficult to understand why Mil4 did not follow this scent 
farther to even more cogent conclusions. The earlier history of 
this region in the northeast of Spain is rich in epic material, and 
contains at least one other historical circumstance of importance to 
the present study. At the time of the reign of Alfonso el Casto, 
Sobrarbe was a kingdom whose ruler was named Don Fortunio. 
He ascended the throne in 803 and died in 815. Interestingly 
enough, the local histories tell us that his wife was a daughter of 
one Don Galindo Aznar! At this point we can already see a link 
between this Don Fortunio and Bernardo de Ribagorza which, 

2 For a complete discussion of this Bernardo and the documents recording 
his life, etc., see Noticias y documentos histéricos de Ribagorza, by M. Serrano y 
Sanz, 1912, a most complete and scholarly work. 

13 Primera Crénica, ed. Menéndez Pidal, Cap. 655. 
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however slight, seems to have affected the legend, for Bernardo’s 
father, Wandregisilo, is said to have married Marfa, daughter of 
Aznar Galindez,“ and Bernardo married Dofia Theuda, sister of 
Aznar, Conde de Aragén.'* A further pursuit of the history of Don 
Fortunio links him more closely with the legendary Bernardo, telling 
us that when it became necessary to check the advance of Charle- 
magne, motivated by his correspondence with Alfonso, Alfonso 
and Fortunio led an alliance of ‘‘Leoneses, Asturianos, Vizcainos, 
Alaveses, Navarros y los de Sobrarbe”’ with the help of the Moorish 
monarch Marsil of Saragossa.'* In this battle, in 809, says the 
history of Sobrarbe y Aragén, died Roland and the peers. Although 
we do not find the name of our hero in this tradition, we do most 
certainly find historical material which is in all probability the 
foundation for the belief in the presence of Bernardo at Ronces- 
valles.'7 Popular legend extolling the prowess of the ruler of 
Sobrarbe at Roncesvalles, linking itself, through the names of the 
wives of the two men, to the conquest of Sobrarbe from Moorish 
domination some thirty years later by Bernardo Conde de Riba- 
gorza, had substituted the name of the later hero for that of the 
historic king of Sobrarbe, Don Fortunio."* 

From the establishment of this historical basis for the two most 
important conquests of Bernardo, there follows an evident conclu- 
sion concerning his friendship for Charlemagne. Ribagorza was 
under French rule throughout this period, as were Barcelona and, 
of course, Narbonne. It follows naturally that Bernardo of 

“ Traggia, Del Origen del Condado de Ribagorza, 1801, Mem. de la Acad. 
Real de la Hist., pp. 315 ff. 

4% Zurita, Anales de la Corona de Aragén, Zaragoza, 1610, p. 8. 

16 Martinez y Herrero, Sobrarbe y Aragén, Zaragoza, 1866, Vol. I, pp. 130, 
131. See also Eginhard, Annales, Ann. 806. 

17 See note 5. 

18 The history of Sobrarbe (Martinez y Herrero, Sobrarbe y Aragén) contains 
the following interesting story of the first defeat of Charlemagne at Roncesvalles 
which corresponds strikingly with the French tradition. Charlemagne, unable 
to believe in the fealty of the city of Pamplona, after having conquered it, 
ordered its walls to be destroyed. The Navarrese responded as above (note 5). 
This version of the story fits the French tradition perfectly, follows the Arabic 
historians, at least as regards the defeat of the French army on its return trip, and 
corresponds with Eginhard’s story except that this expedition, according to 
Eginhard, was led by Louis. (Does this not suggest a tendency, all too little 
recognized, to ascribe the deeds of lesser heroes to greater ones? ‘ For whosoever 
hath, to him shall be given,” etc.) It seems far more likely than the version to be 
found in the Crénica, especially since the Crénica must in fact be talking of a later 
battle, as the battle of 778 took place during the reign of King Silo. This version 
of the story is to be found in the cited work, p. 129 f. 
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Ribagorza was French, as one may see by his given name (originally, 
of course, Germanic), and persona grata at the French court, as may 
be seen by his title. 

Considering further this aspect of the legend, it is folly to reject 
the historical Bernardo '* who, while already Count of Narbonne in 
Languedoc, was named by Charlemagne Count of Barcelona in 803 
because Louis suspected its former Moorish regent of treachery. 
This Bernardo was a character that appealed to the popular fancy 
as well as his Ribagorzan namesake, partly because he was a 
swashbuckling, unprincipled gentleman of fortune, and partly 
because of the popular story that he returned post-haste to Spain 
after having been accused of a liaison with the empress. His wife’s 
name, by a striking coincidence, was Dhuoda, so similar to Theuda, 
or Toda, of Ribagorza as to assist in the confusion of the two 
Bernardos. Bernardo of Barcelona wed at the court at Aix. In this 
character we find, as in Bernardo de Ribagorza, background for the 
belief that Bernardo del Carpio had French blood; we find a basis 
for the story of the legendary Bernardo’s sojourn in France, and for 
his ignominious departure therefrom; we find a basis for the following 
lines from the Crénica, Cap. 655 (ed. Ramén Menéndez Pidal), 
which we do not find in the life of any other historical Bernardo: 


Et andando de una et la otra parte corriendo et robando quanto 
fallaua .. . Et tan grand era el miedo et ell espanto que dell auien las 
yentes que non sabien que fazer ant el. 


Theodor Heinermann™ has already noted this passage and recog- 
nized its historical source: 


Von solchen Greueltiten des Ribagorzanischen Bernardo ist nichts 
bekannt; wohl aber berichten alte Geschichtsschreiber (Thegan und 
Fortsetzer, Die Geschichtsschreiber der deutschen Vorzeit) von Bernardo, 


19 See above p. 292. 

® Untersuchungen zur Entstehung der Sage von Bernardo del Carpio, Halle, 
1927, p. 71. This is an extremely well done piece of spade-work on the subject in 
hand, containing sections of Lucas de Tuy, R. de Rada and the Primera Crénica 
juxtaposed so as to lend themselves to effective comparison. To go beyond the 
similarities of plot and construction into the place-names and proper names them- 
selves was, however, the thankless task of this writer, a task which, though sup- 
porting the later indicated similarity among the legends in giving us a few more 
family traits to be found in all of them, added nothing whatever to the knowledge 
of the legend and its sources, or rather added only irrelevant material well calcu- 
lated to build an imposing literary genealogy for the simple legend. What an 
imposing array of data one might construct who should use the same relentless, 


credulous and ingenuous methods of research upon the modern detective novel— 
and with what fruit! 
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Graf von Barcelona, Sohn des Wilhelm von Toulouse des beriihmten 
Sarrazenenbesiegers, alle médglichen Untugenden und Schandtaten: 
Ehebruch und Treulosigkeit werden ihm vorgeworfen; er hetzt das 
Volk auf; sogar der Kaiser fiirchtet ihn; bei diesem beklagen sich die 
Edelleute von Septimanien iiber das riicksichtslose Benehmen Bernardos 
and seiner Leuter.—Angesichts dieses Eindruckes, den die Taten Ber- 
nardos von Barcelona machten, wire es kein Wunder, wenn die Erinne- 
rung daran irgendwie in die Tradition itibergegangen wire. 


The place of Bernardo, King of Italy, in the historic background 
of the Bernardo legend is well expressed by Mild (p. 167), who 
says that the statement that Bernardo del Carpio was made king 
of Italy ‘‘ha de provenir de un erudito que combine la tradicién 
poética con los anales francos, cuya huella descubren a las claras el 
lenguaje y los pormenores del Tudense (Lucas de Tuy) y la mencién 
del rey de Italia en la General.” 

Such is the historical background of the legend, and further than 
this, on the material now left available, it is impossible to go. We 
do not pretend that this development was purely popular; indeed 
there is every evidence that somewhere in the early life of the legend 
there was a strong and intelligent learned effort to weave these 
stories into one, a process which gave life to the chronicles and 


increased the glory of the popular hero, Bernardo del Carpio. 


III 
THe LEGENDARY SOURCES OF THE STORY 


Inasmuch as the earliest forms of the Bernardo story that have 
survived until the present time were constructed from history and 
legend already current in the XIIIth century, it is obvious that the 
story must have been greatly affected by the many themes of the 
chansons and cantares in existence before this time. The juglar, by 
this time greatly dependent upon the approval of the people for his 
income, perhaps realizing the fact that his stories had already wan- 
dered far from the historical truth, built the detail of his legend as 
plausibly as possible from his own imagination, following often the 
mould of other legends. It was in this way that the childhood 
stories of all the heroes of the chansons de geste and the cantares de 
gesta came into being; and it is because of this fact that there is 
such great similarity among the childhood stories of all the heroes. 
Again, the necessity of appealing to the people resulting from the 
communal movement of the XIIth century tended to emphasize 
those aspects of the childhood legend which made the hero if not 
actually a commoner, at least a person whose background was such 
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that he sympathized with the lower classes and to some extent 
symbolized the throwing off of those restraining influences common 
to the masses of the period, and, if only symbolically, rising from the 
ranks. 

In support of this statement which is not to be found elsewhere, I 
refer to the Mainet legend, especially to the fragments of the French 
Chanson de Mainet, and to the stories of the childhood of Roland. 
In the Mainet legend, Charlemagne, fleeing his half-brothers who 
have already killed his father and his mother, enters the court of 
Galafre at Toledo as a common French burgher, notwithstanding 
his armed following, and waits upon Galafre and later upon Galafre’s 
daughter, Galiana, who, because of his prowess, knights him. 

Roland’s birth, his rise to favor beginning with his firm hand- 
clasp when he meets the angry Charlemagne, carry out the same 
theme. Charlemagne, though born a prince, is made to renounce 
his royal standing and live for a time in servitude; Roland, lest he 
receive the advantages of royal blood too directly, must needs be 
made a bastard. 

In view of this tendency, one must recognize in the similarity 
between the birth and childhood of Roland and that of Bernardo 
something of greater import than a mere copying of the Roland 
legend by the Spanish juglares. Therefore, when we speak of 
legendary sources of the story of Bernardo, it is clear that this term 
is used to mean rather those similarities with other contemporary 
legends which are indicative of the conditions under which the 
juglares and troubadours were working, their lack of biographical 
material, and their recognition of the power of the imaginative work 
of their predecessors. 

That this involves a denial of the statement of M. Génin quoted 
above, is only partly true. It must be remembered that the juglar 
was dependent upon the clergy for the learning upon which his 
talents flourished: a clergy which in some respects was remarkably 
international. To what extent this clergy stimulated the nascent 
patriotic feelings of the Spaniards, and to what extent, on the other 
hand it tended to bridge the national boundary belongs to a later 
section of this paper. Let us now consider the similarities between 
the Bernardo legend and those other popular legends which may be 
considered to be sources of this legend or to have sprung from the 
same source. 


* Gaston Paris, in Romania, 1875, IV. 
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Tue RoNcESVALLES LEGEND “ 


As has been established earlier, the Bernardo legend had its 
historical sources in and about the region of Sobrarbe, Aragon, and 
Navarre. How well developed the legend of Bernardo de Ribagorza 
became in this region we do not know, but because of its survival 
in the Primera Crénica we may with sound reasoning suppose it 
to have survived, even to have flourished among the people of 
Navarre along with, perhaps mingled with, the story of Don For- 
tunio, and to have become known in Castile at the time of the 
conquering of Leon and Castile by Don Sancho el Mayor, early in 
the eleventh century. There is therefore certainly no need to 
suppose the influence of the French legend upon the most primitive 
form of the Bernardo story at least in regard to the Roncesvalles 
legend. The inhabitants of the valleys of the Pyrenees may have 
falsely attributed the major réle in the victory at Roncesvalles to 
their own popular heroes, but certainly they had knowledge of the 
event, if not first hand, at least from the Moors with whom they 
were from time to time on terms of friendship and intimacy. A 
tendency of the juglares and writers of chronicles to add colorful 
detail, or to express disbelief in the story as handed to them, alters 
not a bit the fact that absolute ignorance of the battle on the part 
of the citizens of Pamplona, vitally interested as they were in any 
defeat of the Frankish host, is highly improbable, and that incorpo- 
ration of an account of the battle into their popular stories of local 
heroes would follow quite naturally. Thus the effect of the French 
version of the Roncesvalles story upon our legend is a tardy and 
sophisticating one rather than one to be considered of force in the 
origin of the legend. 

In the later development of the legend to the form in which 
Rodrigo de Rada knew it, however, the French legend has great 
importance, as does the French clergy. It is doubtful whether the 
Chanson de Roland or indeed any of the noble themes of this period 
would have been preserved for us had their propagation and 
popularization not been important to the cathedrals and monasteries 
on the routes of the great pilgrimages. Santiago de Compostela, 
through the story of its discovery, and that of the opening of the 
road to the sepulchre at Compostela by Charlemagne gave great 

* This term is used to indicate the story that survived the rout of the French 
army at Roncesvalles concerning that battle. It is to be found in the Chanson 
de Roland, in the chronicles cited earlier in this paper, in the Poema de Ferndn 


Gonzdlez and in the celebrated Roncesvalles Fragment of the early XIVth century 
(ed. R. Menéndez Pidal, Rev. Fil. Esp., 1917, IV). 
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support to the legends of Charlemagne and his peers. Pilgrims 
found their route well strewn with spots of historic and mythical 
interest, and it was the business of the juglar and the troubadour to 
keep this interest alive. Needless to say, the Charlemagne legend, 
insofar as it dealt with Roland, Oliver and the peers, appealed to 
the imagination of the French pilgrim. There was, however, an 
unintended result of this emphasis placed on the Frankish legends. 
In the eleventh century the greater part of the population of Spain 
found itself scorned by its new lords, the French barons who had 
come from France with the advance of the organized Church. 
Finding themselves thus despised by a superior class, whose ances- 
tors had figured in heroic deeds sung in the crowded market-place, 
they were ready to accept with enthusiasm whatever answer might 
be offered to this overbearing hierarchy. 

Whether it was the juglares or the people themselves, or indeed, 
the clergy who first appreciated the value of this obscure legend as 
an answer to the French power in life and in legend, we cannot know; 
though it would be well nigh incredible that the people themselves 
could have given the Bernardo legend this direction, their obvious 
enjoyment of that quality in it was very probably the factor which 
decided the development of the legend. In any event, once its 
popularity was established, its importance was greatly increased 
by its fortuitous connection with the Chanson de Roland through 
the Roncesvalles tradition, and French renderings of the Ronces- 
valles story were doubtless drawn upon freely once this relation was 
recognized. 

We may then, with a good degree of certainty, trace the Ronces- 
valles incident in the Bernardo legend from obscure historical 
origins in the ninth century among the people of Sobrarbe, Navarre 
and Aragén, to the court of Leon and Castile under Sancho el 
Mayor early in the eleventh century, where it began its career as a 
national legend and as the defiant expression of the instinctive 
patriotism of an imaginative people. 


Connections Wit OtTHer LEGENDARY CYCLES 


The Roncesvalles legend may well be said, then, to be a source 
of that form of the Bernardo legend which appears in the Primera 
Crénica. It is the only legend which merits that title. 

It is the custom of many an erudite scholar to rationalize the 
existence of a link between this or the other legend. Such travail 
is of value only when it is well founded in logic and makes a con- 
tribution to the sum of knowledge concerning the cantares de gesta 
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and their development. In the following pages an attempt will be 
made to summarize the themes in the Bernardo legend which, 
through their similarity to other legends, show the interdependence 
of the various cycles. 

Of these the most obvious is that which may be called the uncle 
and nephew theme. This aspect of the similarity of the Chanson 
de Roland and the Bernardo legend loses some of its importance 
as soon as one becomes aware of the prevalence of this theme in the 
literature of the Middle Ages. It is necessary here to do no more 
than cite the very complete work on the subject published by 
Columbia University in 1913.%* 5 

That this theme was introduced into the Bernardo legend after 
the influence of the French chansons de geste had achieved headway 
in Spain is not to be reasonably doubted. It depends entirely 
upon the mother of Bernardo being the sister of a king, and the 
fact, very capably demonstrated first by Mil4 and later, and more 
clearly by Menéndez y Pelayo,* that as soon as she received any 
importance in the story she became the sister of Charlemagne. Her 
blood relationship with Alfonso II was clearly a later development. 
Here, then, the over-patriotic Spaniard must yield two points to 
his scholarly countrymen: first, that in this instance the poem shows 
clearly an influence of the chanson de geste, and second, that it was 
indeed a conscious attempt to purify the blood of Bernardo del 
Carpio that made him change his parentage, very likely in the 
twelfth century, for we find in the time of Alfonso X that our hero 
is not altogether clear of the taint of French blood. 

Closely connected with the uncle and nephew theme is that 
which Herr Heinermann calls straightforwardly Das Bastard- 
Motiv. The similarity of the story of Berte and Milon as it is to 
be found in the Reali di Francia ™ with that of Dofia Ximena and 

‘Sancho Dfaz has been remarked by Gaston Paris.” Certainly the 
kinship of these two stories is so striking as to seem to indicate 
clearly that one is the source of the other. If we accept this 
conclusion, obviously the story of Berte and Milon must be con- 
sidered the older. 

Continuing further in this line of investigation, we find similari- 
ties to the Bernardo legend not only in Mainet, and Berta e Milone, 

23 Uncle and Nephew in Old French Chansons de Geste, by William Oliver 
Farnsworth, New York, 1913. 


*4 Menéndez y Pelayo, Estudios sobre el Teatro de Lope de Vega, Madrid, 1922, 
Vol. III, pp. 109-195. 

% Ed. Venice, 1821, pp. 456 ff. 

*% Romania, 1873, V. II, p. 363. 
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but also in Ogier, Galien le Réthoré, the story of Bernard et Isem- 
bart, and in the cycle of William of Orange. The purpose of the 
present paper, however, definite as it is, requires no more than an 
indication of the interrelation of these epics during the period of 
the sophistication of the legend of Bernardo. Interrelation we do 
indeed find, but if we seek influence, we are to find it not in the mere 
copying of plots or place-names, but in the prevalent feelings of 
psychical and militaristic supremacy with which the French justified 
their proselytizing missionary spirit of the XIth, XIIth, and XIIIth 
centuries. 


IV 
CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions to be drawn from this study have been suggested 
in part in the foregoing discussion of the historical and legendary 
sources of the legend. A general view of the material reveals the 
following development of the germ of the legend to its form in the 
XIIIth century. 

The stormy borderlands of northeastern Spain, then as now a 
hiding place for desperate characters and adventurers, gave to the 
citizens of nearby towns material for song and story. The recur- 
rence of the name Bernardo twice in the same century among the 
effective personalities of the country-side brought it about naturally 
enough that, in the course of time, the name Bernardo should be 
given to the central figure of many of the legends. We may logically 
suppose that these stories were sung as early as the Xth century 
at the latest, though this conjecture is not capable of documented 
proof. We know only that in the XIIIth century the songs were 
sung and told with a frequency which bespeaks long popular tradition. 
Be that as it may, the stories of the count of Ribagorza, the king of 
Sobrarbe, and probably the depredations of Bernardo of Barcelona 
were remembered by the people of Pamplona and its environs until 
early in the XIth century, when the spreading power of Don Sancho 
el Mayor gave Spain the beginnings of a national consciousness and 
these stories, good food for national spirit, were first heard in the 
court of Leon. It took very little time for the gigantic Bernardo, 
composite of at least three men, and growing every day in the popu- 
lar imagination, to become a Leonese. Observing the general 
tendency in the development of medieval epics, one concludes that 
it is highly probable that the story of Bernardo’s childhood devel- 
oped during the period of ‘naturalization’ of the legend at the court 
of Sancho. Bernardo’s blood became tainted, however, in the 
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attempt to make him royal, with a French strain which he never 
completely lost. 

It is at this point that one must place the introduction of the 
name of Saldafia and the castle of el Carpio, both well calculated to 
establish the Leonese nationality of the hero. Saldafia was surely 
not a county in 1031, but must have become one shortly after that 
date.2”. The writer of the Primera Crénica found that title so well 
established in his popular sources that he, prone to doubt his sources 
as he is, offers the title as unquestioned. The incident of the castle 
of el Carpio reminds the reader to some extent of the struggle of 
Isembart against his father Bernard. It is logical to assume that 
this phase of the legend is owed entirely to the strong French 
influence on all Spanish affairs during this period (XIth, XIIth, 
XIIIth centuries), for it includes also the typically French element 
of king-baiting. 

This incident, then, is the beginning of a series of purely fictional 
additions to the story which continued with the incident of the 
corpse on horseback, an incident which is not without a certain 
simple, though grisly, beauty, and ended with the personal duel 
between Bernardo and Roland so thoroughly laughed to scorn by 
Cervantes in the first chapter of Don Quizote. 

To follow the legend through the years following the appearance 
of the Primera Crénica to the XVIIIth century is a study in de- 
generation which it is not the place of this article to undertake. 
Suffice it to say that in spite of the degeneration of this fiery border 
legend, it has left us one of the few romances really typical of the 
early historical ballads (Las cartas y mensageros del rey a Bernardo 
van), as well as a hero who, in his origin, his pride, his persistence 
in his lost cause, his despair, and his flaming decline into banditry 
and oblivion, typifies the spirit of the aristocratic Spain that 
produced him. 

ALBERT B. FRANKLIN, III 

Harvard University 


27 Mild, p. 150, notes and text. 
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T is not necessary to repeat that the Spanish novel of Romanticism 
was very largely influenced by Sir Walter Scott.! Since this 
influence was so extensive, the points of difference between the 
great master and his Peninsular imitators have been very little 
stressed. It is natural that literary historians should neglect 
Espronceda’s Sancho Saldafia. Most of them, if they mention it 
at all, feel justified in accepting the usual verdict that it is “pale,” 
“Janguid,” “soporific,” “has little merit.” Espronceda’s biog- 
rapher Cort6n? agrees that it is ‘“‘en general, bastante floja,’”’ but 
he claims that Espronceda ‘“‘habfia estudiado . . . a fondo el siglo 
XITI ... Y ... que se le puede diputar por un discipulo ex- 
celente de Walter Scott.’”’ Churchman ® says: “Sancho Saldaia, 
o el castellano de Cuéllar (1834), is a long, not wholly dull story. . . .” 
In other words, the novel is at best damned with faint praise. 
However, the question of Scott’s influence upon this novel 
(and upon the other Spanish novels of the thirties and ’forties) 
may still possess some interest. To what extent is Sancho Saldafia 
“una de las pdlidas imitaciones . . . de W. Scott’”?* Is it quite 
fair to say that in writing his novel Espronceda “‘como todos sus 
compafieros de entonces, quiso sélo ser un Walter Scott”?* Or 
that ‘‘Espronceda’s Sancho Saldafia . . . is so close an imitation 
of Ivanhoe that one can almost say that it is Jvanhoe’’? ® 
How visible are the traces of Sir Walter Scott in Sancho Saldatia? 
The general technique is that of a Waverly novel, but it is only 
fair to observe that the plot as a whole is definitely not borrowed 
from any of Scott’s works, and is quite unlike Ivanhoe. In Sancho 
Saldafia the setting is first given, the story is introduced through 
minor characters (to whom throughout the novel considerable 
attention is devoted), the reader is offered extensive résumés of the 
history of the time, there is an abundance of description, the action 
1 Philip H. Churchman and E. Allison Peers, A Survey of the Influence of 
Sir Walter Scott in Spain, in Rev. Hisp., 1922, LV, 268-310. 
* Espronceda, Madrid, 1906, pp. 228-229. 
* Byron and Espronceda, in Rev. Hisp., 1909, XX, 5-210. 


‘Hurtado y Palencia, Historia de la literatura espafiola, 3d ed., Madrid, 
1932, p. 851. 
’ Gonzdlez-Blanco, A., Historia de la novela en Espafta, Madrid, 1909, p. 92. 
* Northup, G. T., Introduction to Spanish Literature, Chicago, 1925, p. 359. 
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is often interrupted by digressions, there is a profusion of dialogue 
in rather stilted phrases, the more important characters are imagi- 
nary, the picturesqueness of background is constantly striven for, 
and the author’s effort to achieve striking color of time and place 
is very evident: all as in the novels of Scott. There are also in 
Sancho Saldafia imitations of detail, especially from Ivanhoe, but 
it must still be observed that the imitations are of detail and not of 
spirit. The character of Hernando de Iscar recalls faintly that 
sterling though psychologically pallid champion, Wilfred of Ivanhoe, 
but the character’s function in Espronceda’s novel is quite different. 
There is a suggestion of the Templar, Brian de Bois-Guilbert, in 
Sancho Saldafia himself, though no very great similarity. Espron- 
ceda’s troop of bandits is obviously inspired by Robin Hood and his 
Merry Men, even if their characters and deeds are very different. 
Isaac, the Jew of York, is much more clearly represented in Espron- 
ceda’s Abraham, who, moreover, has a daughter with raven hair, 
flashing black eyes and a nature replete with passion. Saldafia’s 
castle might, with a few changes, pass for Front-de-Bcoeuf’s Torquil- 
Stone, since it is particularly well furnished with secret passages, 
remote apartments, concealed doors and posterns, and in addition 
contains a mysterious captive woman, who suggests the Ulrica of 
Ivanhoe. The grotesque, in the form of humor contrasting with a 
generally serious tone, is constantly present in Sancho Saldaja. 
The long-windedness of the faithful old squire Nufio is obviously 
intended to be amusing, as are the numerous (far too numerous) 
Latin tags used by the bandit Zacarfas. Biblical quotations some- 
times serve the same purpose, though they are more often employed 
in earnest and not in jest. Each one of the forty-eight chapters 
(and the conclusion) of Sancho Saldafia is headed by one or more 
quotations in verse, from poets extending in time from Alfonso X 
through the Romancero to Espronceda’s own contemporaries. It is 
well known that this practice was followed by many, though not by 
all, of the authors of historical novels in the eighteen-thirties and 
‘forties. Gil y Carrasco, for example, avoids it. 

Considering, then, these similarities of general plan and method, 
even of detail, is one right in saying that there are significant 
differences between the novel of Espronceda (or, for that matter, 
of Larra, of Gil y Carrasco) and a typical romance of Sir Walter 
Scott? Decidedly. Neither El doncel de don Enrique el Doliente 
nor El Seftor de Bembibre could have come from Scott’s pen; still 
less could Sancho Saldatia. Espronceda’s own peculiar and indi- 
vidual spirit shows clearly in his rather undistinguished novel as it 
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does in his celebrated poems, and that spirit was very, very different 
from Scott’s. Indeed, it is not impossible that we find in that 
difference at least one important cause of Espronceda’s relative 
failure in the novelistic genre. Scott’s work was to a very great 
extent external. He is an admirable reporter, and relates his 
vision of the past, with all its real or imagined color, pomp and 
pageantry, its picturesqueness and its glamor. He sees characters 
mainly from without, simply and plainly. His characters of low 
degree, with few psychological complications, are far more vivid 
than his great lords and ladies, his princes and kings, whose emotions 
strike the reader as very rudimentary indeed. Espronceda, on the 
other hand, lived far more within himself, and his attitude was un- 
remittingly subjective. His vision came from within, and his 
genius was lyric, not descriptive or narrative. His view of life and 
the world had nothing of the fresh zest and optimism of the great 
Scottish master. He was rather a tired and disillusioned Byronian. 
In the expression of this attitude, Sancho Saldafia is of a piece with 
the Canto a Teresa, his A Jarifa en una orgia, his lyrics in general. 
It is not to be forgotten that the principal personage of Sancho 
Saldafia is not a knight whose sturdy arm, indomitable spirit and 
virtuous aspirations bring him to final triumph. Quite the con- 
trary. The whole novel is one of failure. The virtuous and lovely 
Leonor suffers undeservedly and meets unmerited death. Her 
brother Hernando is finally forced into ignominious flight. The 
passionate and vengeful Zoraida, after murdering her rival, passes 
into oblivion. ‘“ Y de todas aquellas grandezas, de aquellas her- 
mosuras tan alabadas, de aquellos tan bizarros y entendidos caba- 
lleros, no queda ya sino el polvo, que ha carcomido hasta los 
pergaminos en que presumié eternizar sus glorias la vanidad.” ? 
Espronceda’s portrayal of the character of Saldafia is significant. 
As a young man Saldafia had been “el mds bizarro y galdn de la 
corte, el de mds donaire en las danzas, el mds arrojado y venturoso 
en las armas, como Leonor era entre las damas la gala y la flor de 
la hermosura y la gentileza.”* After he met Zoraida, however: 
“‘Olvid6é a Leonor, olvid6 todo, y en menoscabo suyo se entregé a 
su nueva pasién con tan desenfrenada locura que no hubo crimenes 
que no cometiesen sus arrebatos, de cualquier género que puedan 
imaginarse, ciego con los hechizos de aquella mujer, que no parecia 
complacida sino teniéndole siempre al borde del precipicio. Ro- 
deado de crimenes, entregado a solo un pensamiento en el mundo, 


7 Sancho Saldaiia, Madrid, 1834, vol. VI, p. 212. 
8 Jd., vol. I, p. 126. 
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lleno de hastfo, ansioso de algo que nunca podfa encontrar, desaso- 
segado en el sosiego, agitado de tristes imaginaciones, cargado de 
penosos remordimientos que sin cesar le seguian y atormentaban en 
todas partes, lleg6, en fin, a hartarse de la ponzofia que en copa de 
oro le presentaba la mascara del deleite, y a odiar al fatal objeto 
de sus amores con tanto mds aborrecimiento y mds furia cuanto le 
habia amado con mas delirio . . . , se hall6é en la flor de su edad 
con un alma drida como la arena, y velado ya su rostro con la sombra 
de los sepulcros.”’ ® 

It is obvious to anyone who reads Sancho Saldafia (not a very 
amusing pastime) that the interest lies in the development of the 
character of the protagonist, in the sad state of his soul, in his 
struggle against fate, or, if one prefers, against blind chance. This 
combat is foredoomed to failure, for there can be no possible 
harmony between Saldafia and Leonor. This feature of Espron- 
ceda’s novel has no connection with Sir Walter Scott, who in all 
his long series of romances produced only one unrelieved tragedy: 
The Bride of Lammermoor, which, it may be recalled, was written 
while the author was the victim of a serious and depressing illness.'° 
Even in that story there is no lack of harmony between the lovers, 
who are rather the pawns moved about by social and economic 
forces represented by Lucy’s mother Lady Ashton. Neither lover 
suffers any spiritual malady like Saldafiu’s. In a word, Espronceda 
imposes on his hero his own melancholy view of life: life is a tragedy, 
during which the individual struggles hopelessly against blind fate, 
and virtue and bravery will be of no avail. (Think of the end of 
the guiltless Leonor.) Pleasure is an illusion, which one will weigh 
in the balance and find wanting. The only reality is pain and 
suffering, and the only solution death." 

It is obvious that no novel based on such a philosophy could 
have more than an external resemblance to a work of Sir Walter 
Scott. It has already been suggested that the character of Saldafia 
was Byronian, not Scottian. The Castellan of Cuéllar was a close 
spiritual kinsman of Byron’s Lara.” 

One may add that the sensualism of Sancho and Zoraida is 
much more frankly and realistically portrayed than in the case of 
any characters from the pages of Scott. In that regard, at least, 
Espronceda is far more convincing. 

*Id., vol. I, pp. 128-129. 

1° Buchan, John, Sir Walter Scott, pp. 193-198. 


1 See Bonilla, A., El pensamiento de Espronceda, in Espafia Moderna, 1908, 
CCXXXIV, passim. 


® Churchman, Philip H., Byron and Espronceda, in Rev. Hisp., 1909, XX, 198. 
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It seems hardly worth while to speak of other points on which 
Sancho Saldafia differs from any of the Waverly novels. In so 
doing we would mainly be saying that Espronceda as a novelist is 
decidedly inferior. He has neither Scott’s historical knowledge nor 
his antiquarian interests. His minor characters are weaker because 
he did not know Spanish peasants as Scott did the lowly folk of 
his own countryside. Moreover, for Espronceda the past seems to 
have possessed little movement. It was tapestry, not even painting. 
His novel is rather slow, languid, even pedestrian; but his prin- 
cipal personages are portrayed with a real if quite melancholy 
verisimilitude. 

NicuHoitson B. ADAMS 


University of North Carolina 





LOPE’S BELARDO-LUCINDA PLAYS * 


T IS nearly twenty years since Sefior Américo Castro studied in 
detail the plays and poems in which Lope de Vega alluded in one 
way or another to his relations with Micaela de Lujan (Lucinda).! 
Castro found eighteen plays, the latest of which, La batalla del 
honor, is of 1608; and he concluded that Lope (Belardo) was Mi- 
caela’s lover from 1599 to 1608, a longer period than had previously 
been supposed.? At the close of his discussion of the plays, Castro 
wrote: ‘‘No pretendo haber agotado el andlisis de las comedias del 
tipo Belardo-Lucinda; la bibliograffa dramdtica de Lope es tan 
vasta y complicada que bien podran salir aun mds datos que com- 
pleten los aducidos por mf.” * 

I have found a number of plays in both of the Academy editions 
of Lope’s comedias which may now be added to the eighteen and 
thus be approximately dated. First, however, it may be well to 
review briefly the Belardo-Lucinda data. The plays discussed by 


Castro, and the status of Belardo and Lucinda in them, are as 
follows: 


1599. Las pobrezas de Reinaldos. Lucinda and Belardo 
villanos. 


1602. El cuerdo loco. Lucinda sister of a count, Belardo 
villano. 


1602. El principe despefiado. Signed “MLope de Vega 
Carpio.”” When Queen Elvira takes refuge with 
peasants, she tells them her name is Lucinda.‘ 


* The author wishes to express his gratitude to Professor 8. Griswold Morley, 
of the University of California, with whom he is collaborating on a detailed treat- 
ment of the versification and chronology of Lope’s plays, for reading this article 
in manuscript and making various valuable suggestions. 

1“ Alusiones a Micaela de Lujan en las obras de Lope de Vega,” in R.F.E., 
V, 1918, pp. 256-91; and, for La corona merecida and Los esclavos libres, R.F.E., 
VI, 1919, pp. 308-09. 

? R.F.E., V, p. 257 and n. 2, pp. 258-59; and Rennert and Castro, Vida de L. 
de V., Madrid, 1919, p. 536, note to p. 88. The statements in Vida, pp. 100 and 
106,# the effect that the love affair began in 1596, were evidently left uncor- 
rected, through an oversight, from Rennert’s original, earlier book. In spite of 
the dates of publication, Castro’s article is later than the text of Vida. 

* R.F.E., V, p. 281. 

‘In Act II. Acad., VIII, pp. 134a and 143b. 
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1599-1603.5 Los tres diamantes. Lucinda a princess, Belardo a 
shepherd. 

1599-1603. Angélica en el Catay. Lucinda and Belardo villanos, 
the latter her father-in-law. 

1599-1603.’ Los esclavos libres. Lucinda Lujan the heroine. No 
Belardo. 

1599-1603. Lucinda perseguida. Lucinda, the heroine, engaged 
to Prince Alejandro; Belardo one of the prince’s 
men. They have no dialog together. 

1599-1603.° La ocasién perdida. Lucinda and Belardo villanos, 
about to marry. 

1599-1603.° La piedad ejecutada. Lucinda and Belardo villanos. 
Belardo courts and wins her. 

1603. El cordobés valeroso. Signed “MLope de Vega 
Carpio.” No allusion in the text. 

1603. La corona merecida. Lucinda maid-in-waiting to 
Dofia Sol, Belardo a town alcalde. When Lope 
initials the text, he prefixes ‘‘M.” 

1604. La prueba de los amigos. Signed ‘‘MLope de Vega 
Carpio.”” Allusion to Belardo and Lucinda in 
Act IT.” 

71606. El gran duque de Moscovia. Belardo villano, father 
of Lucinda. 

1599-1606." El hombre de bien. Lucinda dama, Belarda villana 
criada. No Belardo. 

1599-1606." El secretario de si mismo. Belardo and Lucinda 
jardineros. 

5 Castro (ibid., p. 261) dates the play before 1602. See p. 312 below. The 
play is in P* (the list of Lope’s plays published in the first edition of El peregrino 
en su patria, the dedication of which is dated December 31, 1603). The outside 
limits are, then, 1599-1603. 

* Castro thinks the date 1602-03, providing that Menéndez y Pelayo was 
right in dating Los celos de Rodamonte 1602; but nothing is less certain than 
Menéndez y Pelayo’s surmise. Angélica en el Catay isin P'. See note 5, above. 

7 Noted by Cotarelo in Acad. N., V, p. xxiii, n. 2; and Castro in R.F.E., VI, 
1919, p. 308. 

* Rennert and Castro, op. cit., p. 536, note to p. 88. 

* Castro thinks these plays about the time of El cuerdoloco. See p. 312 below. 
W. L. Fichter (M.L.N., XX XTX, 1924, pp. 270-71) dates them 1599-1603. 

1 Castro, R.F.E., V, pp. 272-73; and Acad. N., XI, p. 113. 

4 Fichter (op. cit., pp. 270-71) thinks 1605-08 likely. E. de B. San Romén, 
in his Lope de Vega, los cémicos toledanos y el poeta sastre, document 211, shows 


that the play was already written in 1606. It may well be 1605-06, but the out- 
side limits are 1599-1606. 

2 Both Fichter (ibid.) and Castro (op. cit., p. 278) think shortly after 1604. 
San Romén (op. cit., document 211) shows that the play was in Riquelme’s 
possession in 1606. Probably 1604-06, it is certainly 1599-1606. 
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1599-1608.'* El piadoso veneciano. Lucinda dama, Belardo villano 
viejo. 
1608. La batalla del honor. Signed ‘‘MLope de Vega 
Carpio.” No allusion in the text." 
To these may now be added the following, already dated plays: 

Ca. 1602.5 El amante agradecido. Lucinda the heroine. No 
Belardo. 

Ca. 1602.° Los embustes de Celauro. Belardo, villano, is going to 
marry Lucinda. She does not appear. 

Ca. 1602.'7 El caballero de Illescas. A reference to Lucinda in a 
song sung by Belardo and others. She does not 
appear. 

1599-1603.!° El gallardo catalén. Lucinda and Belardo villanos. 

1599-1608.'° La prisién sin culpa. Lucinda the heroine. No 
Belardo. 

1603-08.7° El ruisefior de Sevilla. Lucindadama. No Belardo. 


In each of the four Belardo-Belisa plays of 1588—95,”! Belardo is 
either in love with, or married to Belisa; but it is evident that Lope 
follows no such definite convention in the Belardo-Lucinda plays 


of 1599-1608. On the basis of his procedure in 1588-95, it would 
have been rash to suggest that Lucinda perseguida belonged in 1599- 
1603 ; and it is only Lope’s statement in his dedication of the printed 


18 Castro (op. cit., p. 280, n. 1) dates about 1608. The outside limits are 
1599-1608. 

4 The eighteenth play is Don Juan de CastroII. Castro (ibid.) calls attention 
to the fact that in it the Lucinda of the dramatis personz is Clarinda throughout 
the text. Owing to this unexplained inconsistency, and also to the fact that 
Don Juan de Castro I, presumably earlier, has Clarinda and not Lucinda, it seems 
uncertain that Don Juan de Castro II belongs to the Belardo-Lucinda group. 

4 See Cotarelo in Acad. N., III, p. xiii. 

16 See Acad. N., XII, p. xii, and pp. 122-24. 

17 See Cotarelo in Acad. N., IV, p. ix. 

8 Tt contains an allusion to the wedding of Philp III (Acad. N., VIII, p. 
xciii) and is in Pt. 

®” After the marriage of Archduke Albert and Isabel Clara (Cotarelo in 
Acad. N., VIII, p. xl) and before the removal of the court to Valladolid (Buchanan 
in M.L.N., XXIV, 1909, p. 203). However, in a period play set shortly after the 
marriage, Madrid would naturally still be the corte. P* gives the earliest certain 
lerminus ad quem. 

20 J. F. Montesinos in R.F.E., IX, 1922, pp. 35-6. 

” Belisa is the anagram of Isabel de Urbina, Lope’s first wife (married in 
1588, died in 71595). The plays containing Belardo and Belisa are: El ganso de 
oro, El hijo Venturoso, La infanta desesperada, and El nacimiento de Ursén y 
Valentin. 
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play which made it sure.” In nine of the plays Lucinda is a princi- 
pal character, whereas Belardo is invariably minor, often unrelated 
dramatically to Lucinda, sometimes not appearing at all. Further- 
more, as the list of plays above will show, little evidence for close 
dating within the period can be gleaned from Lope’s various dra- 
matic treatments of his beloved. Castro, on the basis of the passion 
shown in the references to Lucinda in El cuerdo loco (1602), dated 
Los tres diamantes before 1602, “‘época en que comienza la mayor 
intensidad de aquellos amores.’”** At the same time the dis- 
tinguished Spanish scholar admitted that “no es prudente conceder 
valor absoluto a lo que diga Belardo sobre Lucinda en una comedia.” 

That statement cannot be overemphasized, for, in the period of 
“‘mayor intensidad,” that is, 1602?-05?, we have El cuerdo loco 
and probably El secretario de st mismo, in which Lope, through his 
characters, expresses with lyric fervor his passion for Micaela; 
El amante agradecido, in which Lucinda appears alone with no 
reference in the text to the love affair; El caballero de Illescas, in 
which the only reference is slight; El principe despefiado, in which 
only the queen’s assumed name reminds us of the love affair; and 
El cordobés valeroso, whose only allusion consists of the initial ‘‘M.” 
In other words, Lope, at the height of his passion for Micaela, wrote 
three types of plays: some which mirrored his sentiments for all to 
see, some which contained no allusion to his love, and still others 
midway between the two extremes. Therefore, whereas comedias 
showing intensity of passion may well be 1602?-05?, we cannot be 
sure that plays without such intensity are 1599-1601 unless other 
factors help us to be more precise. 

After finding the “lost” autograph of La corona merecida, 
Castro wrote: “‘La consecuencia que se deduce para el propésito de 
mi articulo sobre Lope y Micaela es que la presencia de Belardo y 
Lucinda entre los personajes de una comedia de Lope revela alusién 
autobiogrdéfica, aun cuando aquélla no existe en el interior de la 
obra.” We can now, I think, go further, and say that any play 
containing Lucinda, even without Belardo, or any clear reference to 
Micaela, is at the earliest 1599. No authentic play datable before 
1599 contains the character.” 

=“... de mis manos y caudal, jqué podia salir sino este nombre? ’’ 

23 Op. cit., p. 261. See note 5, above. 

* See note 5, above. 

*% R.F.E., V1, 1919, p. 308. 

% The twenty-one authentic plays datable before 1599 are: Los hechos de 
Garcilaso (1579?-83?), El favor agradecido (1593), El leal criado (1594), San 
Segundo de Avila (1594), Laura perseguida (1594), El maestro de danzar (1594), 
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We cannot, however, take 1608 as the terminus ad quem of plays 
which contain Lucinda without Belardo. Lope used the name 
Belisa for two of his heroines many years after the death of Isabel 
de Urbina,?’ and there are at least four cases of his use of Lucinda 
after 1608, two of them in autograph manuscripts: 


1616. Quien mds no puede. Lucinda criada. No Belardo 
1634. Las bizarrias de Belisa. Both Lucinda and Belisa, damas 
No Belardo. 

The others, as yet undated, but which seem after the love affair 
and probably after 1613,”* are: 

El hombre por su palabra. P*.2® Parte XX, Madrid, 1625. 
Lucinda princesa. The play has 35.8 percent of romance, 8.2 
percent of décimas, and all three acts end in romance. It is probably 
1613?-18.*° 

Porfiando vence amor. Vega del Parnaso, 1637. Lucinda dama. 
38.8 percent of romance, 11.3 percent of décimas, no quintillas, and 
all three acts end in romance. It seems late.*® 

El mérito en la templanza. Suelta and MS. copy. Lucinda 
princesa. It is probably not by Lope.* 


Following are the plays, some approximately dated, the others 
undated, which seem to belong to the Belardo-Lucinda group: 

La mocedad de Roldén. 1596-1603. In Act I there is a 
description of a women’s mdscara. There are six cuadrillas, five 
of which are described and their leaders named. Lucinda’s is the 
third: 





the four Belardo-Belisa plays (see note 20, above), Los amores de Albanio (1590- 
95), El démine Lucas (1590-95), Jorge toledano (1595-97), El casamiento en la 
muerte (before June, 1597), La francesilla (1596-98), Los torneos de Aragén (before 
February, 1598), La serrana de la’ Vera, El galén escarmentado, La bella mal 
maridada, El cerco de Santa Fe, and La vida y muerte del rey Bamba (all before 
September, 1598). All the undated plays I have found containing Lucinda follow 
in the text below. 

27 Los melindres de Belisa and Las bizarrias de Belisa. 

*8 The probable date of Micaela’s death. See Rennert and Castro, op. cit., 
p. 110, and Acad. N., IX, p. xxxvii. 

** The second list of Lope’s plays published in the sixth edition of the 
Peregrino in 1618. 

%° See the versification schedules in Buchanan, Chronology of L. de V’s Plays, 
Toronto, 1922, pp. 21-2. 

* See Rennert and Castro, op. cit., p. 497. Cotarelo, on the other hand, 
thinks the play Lope’s (Acad. N., VII, p. xxix). 

#2 A. Hamel, in Studien zu L. de V’s Jugenddramen, Halle, 1925, p. 59. 
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Lucinda, que entre todas es Lucinda, 
Como el sol con las luces de los cielos, 
Sacé una escuadra de serranas linda . . .* 


The name Lucinda, the hyperbole of the first two lines, the fact that 
her group was composed of serranas,™ all go to show that the refer- 
ence is clearly to Micaela and that the play should be dated 1599- 
1603. 

El amigo por la fuerza. P*. Lucinda, a princess, is the heroine, 
as in Lucinda perseguida. Belardo does not appear. The play 
seems 1599-1603. 

La fe rompida. P'. Lucinda, cazadora, is the heroine. No 
Belardo. The play may be 1602, or thereabouts, but in any case 
it appears to be 1599-1603. 

Los muertos vivos. P'. Belardo pastor and a reference to Lu- 
cinda.® 1599-1603. 

El negro del mejor amo.* Lucinda, sarda, and Belardo, without 
scenesincommon. Probably before 1604, it seems positively 1599- 
1608. 

El postrer godo de Espattia. Parte VIII, 1617. Lucinda, villana, 
married to Albano. No Belardo. The quintillas, 51.8 percent, are 
very heavy for 1604 and later; the romance, 12.1 percent, light for 
after 1608. There are no décimas, and all act openings and closings 
are in quintillas.*7 Probably before 1604, the play seems certainly 
1599-1608. 

El vaquero de Moratia. P*. Lucinda, pastora, appears in all 
three acts. No Belardo. 1599-1603. 

One other authentic play, Lo fingido verdadero, contains a letrilla 
to Lucinda,** but no other allusion. The play was published in 
Parte XVI, Madrid, 1621. Itisin P*. 7.3 percent of décimas make 
it as yet uncertain whether the play is before 1609. 

Finally, there are two plays of uncertain authenticity: 


El esclavo fingido. The play was in the lost Osuna volume 132,*° 
exists in MS. copy in the Biblioteca Nacional, and was published in 


88 Acad., XIII, p. 217b. 

* See Castro, in R.F.E., V, p. 270. 

% See Acad. N., VII, p. 678a. 

%* See J. Garcia Soriano, in Acad. N., XI, p. xi, for proofs of authenticity. 

37 See Buchanan, ibid. 

88 Acad., IV, pp. 61-2 (Act IT). 

* See Rennert, “Bibliography of the Dramatic Works of L. de V.,” in R.H., 
XXXII, 1915, p. 36. 
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Acad. N., V, 1916. Lucindadama. There is good reason to doubt 
that Lope wrote the play.” 

Mads vale salto de mata que ruegos de buenos. Parte XXVI, 
extravagante (according to Fajardo). Acad. N., VII. Lucinda is 
mentioned,“ but does not appear. The scene related by the villano 
Cosme is of the frankest slapstick; and, if by Lope, which seems 
doubtful, is unique among his references to Lucinda. 

Ver y no creer. Parte XXIV, Zaragoza, 1633. MS. copy, with 
censura of 1619. Lucinda infanta, no Belardo. Quintillas 24.3 
percent (heavy for 1609 and later), romance 13.7 percent, no 
décimas, 7.9 percent of both liras and sueltos. Two acts end in 
romance. If authentic, the play seems 1599-1608.” 


CourRTNEY BRUERTON 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


“© See Cotarelo’s argument against authenticity in Acad. N., V, pp. xx-xxii. 
“ Acad. N., VII, 370a. 
* See Buchanan, ibid. 








FOUR SEVENTEENTH CENTURY TRANSLATIONS OF 
LAZARILLO DE TORMES 


REE of the following translations (London, 1688; Lyons, 1697; 

Brussels, 1698) are evidently made from a single earlier version 
—possibly that of l’Abbé de Charnes, Paris, 1678.! Points of 
agreement are indicated in the notes. 

All three follow the original first part of Lazarillo de Tormes 
rather closely, though no one is a literal translation. In some cases 
details are added or changed. For the second part, Luna’s con- 
tinuation has served as a model, though the material used is not 
the same in all cases. The purpose of the Lyons translator was, 
apparently, to add as much new material as possible in the form of 
racy stories. Consequently, he chose the adventures best suited 
to his purpose. The English translator abruptly terminated the 
adventures of Lazarillo, father, to make room for those of Lazarillo, 
son. The Brussels translation is closest to the original and to 
Luna’s continuation. 


THE / Pleasant Adventures /OF THE WITTY SPANIARD, / 
Lazarillo de Tormes. / Of his Birth and Education; Of / his arch 
Tricks in the Service of the / Blind Man, the Priest, the Squire, 
and / several others; Of his dining with / Duke Humphrey, etc. Of 
his Voyage / to the Indies, his shipwrack, and of his / being taken 
out of the Sea, and shown / for a monstrous Fish; And lastly, 
Of / his turning Hermit, and writing these / Memoirs. Being 
all of the true Remains of that so much / admired Author. To 
which is added, / The Life and Death of Young Lazarillo, / Heir 
apparent to Old Lazarillo de Tormes: By / which it plainly appears, 
That the Son / would have far exceeded the Father in Inge- / nuity, 
had he not come to an untimely End / in a House-of-Office. | LON- 
DON, Printed by J. Leake, and sold by / most Booksellers in 
London and Westminster, / MDCLXXXVIII. / 13 + 126 pages. 

The single illustration of this edition faces the title page and 
shows the blind man pushing Lazarillo’s head against the stone bull. 

In the introductory statement to the Reader is found the con- 
ventional claim that all other translators have added tricks that 
Lazarillo was not guilty of having perpetrated and that the present 
translation is the only one that faithfully follows the original. 


1 The writer hopes to clear up this point within a short time. 
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While the translation is much condensed, the thread of the original 
story is followed. The seven tratados of the first part are divided 
in to twenty-one chapters: 


Chap. I. Lazarillo relates his Birth, together with the Amours of 
Antoinnette Peres, his Mother, with the Moor Zaide. 

Chap. II. Lazarillo’s Mother places him in the Service of a blind 
Man. This Man’s Conditions, and the pleasant Tricks that were plaid 
betwixt them. 

Chap. III. The sad Story of the Pot of Wine. 

Chap. IV. The Story of the Bunch of Grapes; and the Sausage, 
which in roasting was changed into a Worm-eaten Root. 

Chap. V. Of the Leap which the blind Man made. . . . Tratado I. 

Chap. VI. Lazarillo enters himself into the service of a Priest. 
His Master’s covetous Humor described. 

Chap. VII. Lazarillo relates the Story of the Tinker’s coming to him. 

Chap. VIII. How Lazarillo counterfeited the Mice. 

Chap. IX. How the Priest discovered the Snake, and Lazarillo’s 
being turned out of his Service thereupon. . . . Tratado II. 

Chap. X. How Lazarillo enters himself into the Service of a Squire, 
and what happened thereupon. 

Chap. XI. How Lazarillo dined with Duke Humphrey. 

Chap. XII. An Account of the Squire’s Bed. 

Chap. XIII. He turns Mumper again. His Master’s Discourse 
thereupon. 

Chap. XIV. He dines his Master the Squire, as well as himself, 
with what he had begged. 

Chap. XV. The Extremities to which the Squire and Lazarillo were 
reduced. 

Chap. XVI. The Reasons which moved the Squire to come to Toledo. 

Chap. XVII. How the Squire was interrupted. An inventory of 
his Moveables. He leaves his Servant Lazarillo in the Lurch... . 
Tratado III. 

Chap. XVIII. How Lazarillo enters into the Service of a Friar, and 
afterwards into that of a Pardon-Monger. . . . Tratados IV-V. 

Chap. XIX. Lazarillo serves a Painter; a Churchman; and after 
these a serjeant; and lastly becomes a Common Cryer. . . . Tratado VI 
and part of VII. 

Chap. XX. Lazarillo marries Mr. Arch-Deacon’s Maid. 

Chap. XXI. Lazarillo gets acquainted with some Germans of the 
Train of Charles V, and what happened on this occasion. . . . Tratado 
VII. 
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Part II 
The ADVERTISEMENT ? begins: 


“T would not have the Reader’s Judgement imposed on with the 
pursuit of the History of Lazarillo de Tormes * which is printed in English; 
The Adventures in it are forced, the Characters so ill upheld, and the 
whole Contrivance so piteously carried on, that it is easily seen, ’tis not 
Lazarillo that speaks.” 


The author offers the reader the translation of some fragments that 
have fallen into his hands.‘ 


Chap. I. Lazarillo grows an ill Husband. Death of the Arch- 
Deacon. Lazarillo’s Misery after his Death. 

The entire estate of the archdeacon is taken over by relatives and 
Lazarillo and his wife are turned out to the street; their furniture is 
seized for two years’ rent; Lazarillo’s wife takes service as a nurse; 
Lazarillo hasn’t money enough to continue his duties as town crier.® 

Chap. II. Lazarillo resolves to make a Voyage to the Indies. He 
meets with the Squire, who relates to him his Adventures. 

Lazarillo sells his place as town crier and sets out for the Indies. 
On the road, he meets with his old master, the squire, who tells him that 
when he went out to change the gold piece in order to pay the rent, he 
had no idea of returning. Instead, he continued on his way to his own 
country. There he found his property in possession of the nobleman 
who had been responsible for his leaving. The squire accepts board and 
lodging in settlement of his claim against the nobleman. After two 
years they grow tired of one another. The nobleman, to be rid of his 
unwelcome guest, outfits him for the army.*® 

Chap. III. The Squire continues the Relation of his Adventures. 
Lazarillo and he associate in the Voyage to the Indies. 

The squire goes to Madrid instead of joining the army. There he 
sells his horse and takes lodging at an inn. One day while walking, a 
lady who pretends that she is looking for a squire for the Countess of 
Garfos calls to him. She drives him to his lodgings and while talking 


*Page 129. 

* Probably an allusion to The Pursuit of the Historie of Lazarillo de Tormes. 
By Jean de Luna, London, 1622. 8vo. (Watt, Hazlitt, and Lowndes,) There 
were other editions of 1631 and 1655, both London. See Chandler, F. W., 
Romances of Roguery, London 1899, p. 407. 

*Cf: Comme parmi les dernieres Editions qu’on a publiées de la Vie & 
Avantures de Lazarille de Tormes, il s’en trouve plusiers remplies de Fables & 
Contes faits 4 plaisir: . . . Et comme le veritable Original Espagnol m’étoit 
tombé entre les mains, j’ai jugé 4 propos d’en faire cette nouvelle Traduction, qui 
est tres fidelle .. . , Avis, La Vie de Lazarille de Tormes, Seconde Partie, Brus- 
selles, Chez George de Backer, 1698, pp. 1-2. 

5 Cf.: Lyon, 1697, ch. 6, pp. 191-199; Brussels, ch. 1, p. 3. 

6 Cf.: Lyon, 1697, ch. 7, p. 211; Brussels, 1698, ch. 2, p. 10. 
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over the duties of the position with him, her servants ransack the squire’s 

rooms and rob him of everything he possesses. After holding a number 

of minor positions he decides to try his fortune in the Indies. He and 

Lazarillo decide to make the journey together, and the two travel as 
gentlemen.’ The English omits the episode of the squire robbing 
Lazarillo of his clothing. 

Chap. IV.* Lazarillo makes Shipwrack at his Return from the 
Indies. Certain Fisher-men carry him thorought all Spain as a mon- 
strous Fish. How they were discovered and punished. 

After three years in the Indies, Lazarillo returns with a small fortune. 
Within sight of the shores of Spain a storm arises; Lazarillo saves himself, 
but loses all of his goods. He is rescued from the sea by fishermen and 
exhibited throughout Spain as a triton. At Toledo, the sight of his wife 
and daughter causes Lazarillo to faint. The fishermen think him dead 

‘and decide to bury him in the river. He is rescued by the justicia. 
Lazarillo receives damages from the fishermen and goes back to his wife.® 

Chap. V. How Lazarillo became an Hermit and wrote these memoirs. 

Following the death of his wife and daughter during the plague, 
Lazarillo retires to a hermitage where he lives in peace the rest of his life. 
He was buried in the chapel and his tomb bears this epitaph: 


Here lies / Brother Lazarillo Gonsales (sic), / surnam’d de Tormes, / 
Who having acted on the Thea/ter of this World, The Blind 
Man’s/ Boy, Squire’s Gentleman, and/ served with ingenuity 
several / other Masters, and run through se / veral other Employ- 


ments, died an / Hermit the 12th. of Sept. 1540. in / the 39th Year 
of his Age. / R.I.P.2° / 


The second part is followed by: 


THE / LIFE / AND / DEATH / OF / Young LAZARILLO, 
/ SON AND HEIR / TO Old Lazarillo de Tormes. / Never 
before in English. / LONDON. / Printed by J. Leake, 1688. / 


This third part, called Book II, occupies pages 171-203 of the 
edition. It is as Chandler says, “a steal from other picaresque 
works,” “ mostly Spanish. The entire third part is a paraphrase 
of the first few chapters of the Buscén with the addition of a few 
tricks from Head’s English Rogue. 

The author observes: “All writers of Gusmanick, Busconick, 
Scarronick stories agree that Lazarillo had a son who deserved to be 

7 Cf.: Lyon, 1697, ch. 7; Brussels, 1698, ch. 3. 

® Text reads, Chap. VI. 


* Cf.: Lyon, 1697, ch. 8; Brussels, 1698, chs. 4-7. 
10 Cf.: Brussels, 1698, p. 188. 
1 Chandler, F. W., op. cit., p., 410. 
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called, ‘Chip off the old Block.’ Lazarillo teaches his son that 
roguery is one of the liberal arts: ‘Whoever did not know how to 
steal knew not how to live’.” * 


Teaching made a great improvement in Lazarillo. At the age of 
six he could cheat at cards or dice; stole from street venders. His 
device to steal from custard women was as follows: Lazarillo asks to be 
shown the custards; takes two in his hands to see which is heavier. At 
this moment an accomplice comes up and asks Lazarillo what he is 
doing there when his grandfather has just died. Upon hearing this, 
Lazarillo runs off with both custards. 

Another victim was the costermonger. Lazarillo and his companions 
would knock out the lights around the stand and before they could be 
relighted made off with a quantity of fruit. 

A certain barber, seeing that Lazarillo had talent, sent him to a 
school for pickpockets. Within six months he comes out a master and 
is taken into the barber’s shop. There, while the barber fills his cus- 
tomer’s eyes with soap, Lazarillo picks his pockets.“ 

At school he continues his evil ways: steals and sells books after 
altering their appearance;'* plays truant, robs orchards, milks cows, 
steals chickens and other fowls, puts bent pins in other boys’ seats; '* 
spreads glue on servant’s eyes, hides the porridge.” Finally, seeing his 
master put a considerable sum of money in a cabinet, Lazarillo makes 
off with the cabinet. He is caught, returned to school and after being 
punished is sent away.'* Lazarillo runs away from home and takes 
service at an inn. There he continues his roguish ways. One room of 
the inn was set aside for quality folk. Whenever this room was to be 
occupied, Lazarillo would conceal himself under the bed and rob the 
guests while they slept. If they delayed in going to sleep he dressed up 
as a ghost and frightened them so that he had time to rob them while 
they hid beneath the covers of the bed. This went very well until a 
man, braver than others, refused to be frightened and the ghost was 
discovered. Lazarillo is sentenced to prison, but his mother gets him 
off with a good flogging. Lazarillo returns to school where he improves 
himself to the delight of his mother and his master. Chosen king of a 
school fiesta, he is given a half starved horse to ride. While the pro- 
cession is passing through the market the horse begins to devour the 


% The author forgets that Lazarillo’s son died shortly after he left Toledo 
and that after his return, both wife and daughter died during the plague. (See 
p. 162.) 

13 Cf. El Buscén, ed. Clds. Cast., Madrid, 1911, p. 16. 

“4 Tbid., p. 13. 

4 Head, Richard, The English Rogue, London, 1665, I, pp. 20-24. 

6 Tbid., I, pp. 23-26. 

17 Ibid., I, pp. 30-31. 

18 Jbid., I, pp. 26-30. 
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vegetables. The owners drive horse and rider into a ditch where they 
both drown before they can be rescued.'® 


Histoire / Facetieuse / Du Fameux Drille / Lazarille / De/ Tormes. 
/ Nouvelle Traduction. / Augmentée De Plusieurs Choses / qui 
avoient été negligées dans les autres im- / pressions, & de beaucoup 
de Tailles Douces / sur les principales circonstances de |’Histoire. / 
A Lyon, / Chez Antoine Besson, / Libraire rué Tupin, prés le Logis 
/ de l’Empereur. / Avec Permission. / Dedication, six pages (un- 
numbered) + preface, three pages (unnumbered) + 294 pages. 
12 vo. 

The letter of dedication addressed to M. Miton, Conseiller du 
Roy en ses conseils, Tresorier de |’extraordinaire des guerres en 
Picardie, Artois, Haynaut & Flandres, and signed A. D. R., ap- 
peared in an earlier edition by l’abbé de Charnes, Paris, Barbin, 
1678, 2 vols. in 12.2° The translator probably has this in mind when 
he asks the indulgence of M. Miton for causing Lazarillo to seek his 
protection for the fourth time." He adds: “‘. . . il s’est precau- 
tionné d’étre un peu en meilleur équipage qu’il n’étoit les autres fois 
qu'il s’est presenté devant vous, afin de moins risquer d’en étre 
rebuté.”’ # 

The preface contains the usual apologies for a new translation: 
Inaccuracies of former translations, unauthentic additions to the 
original, childish adventures attributed to Lazarillo, who has grown 
to be a man, and finally, chance which brought to the translator’s 
hands “‘une copie de cette histoire imprimée pour la premiére fois 4 
Toléde.” 2% The reference, without doubt, is to Luna’s continuation 
of Lazarillo de Tormes, “sacada de las coronicas antiguas de 
Toledo.” *4 

There are eight pages of illustrations, two scenes to the page, 
distributed as follows: 





Page 1. The mill on the river; Lazarillo and the Moor rocking 

Lazarillo’s half-brother. 

Page 10. The blind man pushing Lazarillo’s head against the stone 
bull; blind man ‘‘beats the post.” 

Page 37. Lazarillo thrusting the cat through the window to steal 

the priest’s sausage; Lazarillo running away from the priest. 

19 Fl Buscén, ed. Cl4s. Cast. Madrid, 1911, pp. 26-28. 

20 Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, III, p. 385. 

2‘. . si vous l’avez souffert (Lazarillo) trois fois, a la quatriéme vous en 
serez peut-etre fatigué & lui ferez dire de se retirer.”” Page three of dedication. 
2 Page four of dedication. 

23 Page two of preface. 
* JT. de Luna, Segunda Parte de Lazarillo de Tormes, Paris, 1620. 
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Page 76. Lazarillo begging; the squire and Lazarillo coming from 
the church. 

Page 149. The buldero’s constable is stricken; buldero and Lazarillo 
stealing chickens. 

Page 162. Lazarillo as a water-vender; Lazarillo dressed as a 
gentleman. 

Page 242. Lazarillo rescued from the sea; Lazarillo exhibited as a 
sea monster. 

Page 269. Lazarillo and the hermit; Lazarillo being tossed in a 
blanket. 


This edition is a retelling of the original first part, along with a 
few episodes from Luna’s second part. Numerous stories have been 
added, many details changed, though the original has been followed 
closely wherever it has been included at all. Lazarillo’s humorous 
and moral observations that form such an attractive feature of the 
original are omitted for the most part; other less effective ones are 
added. A fair example is the following passage: 


. . . “je me figurois que je n’aurois autre chose A faire avec mon 
nouveau maitre (blind man) qu’a me promener de village en village & 
que comme il étoit privé de la vué il ne pourroit pas voir mes actions 
vicieuses pour m’en reprimender comme ma mére faisoit incessament. 
Voila ce que le libertinage met assez ordinairement dans |’esprit des 
jeunes gens, qui plus aveuglez pour leurs propres interéts, ne voudroient 
avoir pour maftres que des aveugles. . . .”’ 25 

The correspondence of chapters with the original, variations in 
details and added material are: 

Chapitre I. Naissance de Lazarille. Les amours de sa Mére depuis 
la mort de son pere, avec le maure Zaide. 

Chapitre II. Lazarille est donné A un aveugle pour le guider. Quel 
homme étoit ce maitre aveugle. Les plaisans tours qu’ils se jofierent 
l’un a l’autre jusqu’a leur entiére séparacion. . . . Tratado I. 

These two chapters follow the original with some variations in detail: 
The blind man suspects Lazarillo of stealing a piece of ham from the 
bag of provisions. He has the bag mended and sewed. Henceforth, 
Lazarillo cannot relieve his hunger by pilfering from the bag. 

Lazarillo steals money in the same manner as in the original, but 
fearing that his suspicious master will discover the trick, he sews the 
stolen money in the blind man’s coat. Shortly afterwards the coat is 
stolen and Lazarillo loses his savings—six and one half reales. 

In the episode of the grapes the blind man discovers Lazarillo’s 
duplicity by grasping his hand and finding it full of grapes. 

The sausage episode takes place in a widow’s house instead of an inn. 


% Page 7. 
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The turnip is taken from a basket of vegetables and not from the fireplace, 
as in the original. 

Chapter II closes with some observations as to how a master should 
treat his servant and the remark that: . . . “le bon maftre fait le bon 
valet de méme que le bon valet fait le bon Maitre.” 

Chapitre III. Lazarille se met au service du curé de Maqueda, y 
souffre une terrible faim par l’avarice sordide de cet Ecclesiastique: 
mais en recompence il lui jofie quelques bons tours comme on le verra 
dans ce présent chapitre qui contiendra verité. . . . Tratado II. 

This chapter follows the original, but adds two episodes, one of which 
completely changes the ending and furnishes a different reason for 
Lazarillo leaving the service of the priest. The priest’s neighbor, a 
widow, has a large room in which sausages are being smoked. The 
windows are barred and the door locked. Lazarillo ties a cord to the 
priest’s cat and thrusts him through the window. The cat, being as 
hungry as Lazarillo, seizes a large sausage; Lazarillo draws him back to 
the window and takes away the sausage. This operation is repeated 
several times. Lazarillo is afraid to cook the sausage, so there follows 
a discourse on the value of cooked and uncooked meats. The sausages 
are missed, a trap is set, and Lazarillo, to escape suspicion, sacrifices 
the cat. 

The miserly priest has been hiding a part of his money in a cemetery. 
The hoard is discovered by a countryman who keeps the money. His 
troubles begin at Easter when he confesses to the priest. The latter 
urges a complete restitution of the stolen money, but when this fails, 
he forces the countryman to agree to make a public confession and ask 
forgiveness of the villagers who have been unjustly accused of taking 
the money. The countryman agrees, but his courage fails and he pays 
Lazarillo to take his place. Lazarillo discovers other money that the 
priest had hidden and before going to the church conceals the money 
on his person. The confession is not what the priest is expecting. 
Lazarillo announces that the priest has dishonored a number of wives 
of the village and has required him to ask forgiveness of the offended 
husbands. Lazarillo hurriedly leaves the church and makes his escape 
from the village. 

Chapitre IV. Lazarille prend parti pour servir une espéce de Gentil- 
homme; soy disant Ecuyer d’un Grand d’Espagne, on ne pourra pas 
savoir ce qui leur arrivera ensemble si on ne lit ce présent chapitre. 
.. . Tratado ITI. 

Lazarillo continues his flight from the priest of Maqueda until he 
reaches Valladolid.** Possessor of a fortune, twenty-five reales, he 
might have started on the road to success, but ‘‘la fenéantise (sic) qui 
est le péché originel de toute notre Nation, étoit pour moy un péché 
habituel: Je n’étois actif que quand la faim me tenoit de prés.” *” Within 


* Toledo in the original. 
27 Page 58. 
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a few months he had spent his money and was driven to take service 
with the squire. The first addition occurs where the squire explains his 
presence in Valladolid. 

The squire left the service of the Duke of the Infantado to avoid 
doffing his hat to a rich noble. Collecting his possessions to the amount 
of some 500 ducats and a gold watch, he set out for Madrid. On the 
stage he fell in with card-sharpers who robbed him of half his money. 
In Madrid he was robbed of his sword and cloak by the same band and 
had to redeem them by surrendering his watch. He was entertained 
royally by the robbers, but had to pay an exorbitant price for service. 
The squire was relieved of the rest of his money by a stratagem: Upon 
leaving a church one morning he picks up a small package containing a 
chain and a locket set with diamonds. He is immediately accosted by 
two of the robbers who demand a part of the find. When they cannot 
agree upon an equal division, the squire’s offer of ten pistoles to each of 
the robbers is accepted. He later takes the jewel to a goldsmith and 
finds that it is not worth more than two pesetas. 

Replying to Lazarillo’s question as to why he did not enter the 
service of some noble, the squire discourses at length upon the practices 
of masters and of overseers who have charge of property belonging to 
nobles and explains how both tenant and owner are ruined. He is 
interrupted by a man and a woman who come to collect the rent for the 
house and the bed. He goes out to change a gold piece and never 
returns. 

The incident of Lazarillo being frightened by the funeral procession 
is omitted. 

Chapitre V. Lazarille passe au service d’un moine de la merci; 
en suite 4 celui d’un porteur de fausses bulles; puis il deviene vendeur 
d’eau avec un Ane. . . . Tratados IV-VI. 

This chapter covers Lazarillo’s service with three masters. First, 
with a friar of the Merced whose life is so irregular that he is transferred 
to a distant monastery where Lazarillo declines to follow him. The 
rest of this tratado (fourth) and the fifth, up to where the buldero is 
accused of selling false bulls, are translated almost literally. At this 
point Lazarillo pauses to give more details of the buldero’s life. He tells 
how the buldero is robbed frequently, but always manages to recoup his 
fortunes. Occasionally, necessity drives him to steal. At one time he 
and Lazarillo placed some hooks baited with grain where chickens were 
feeding. Four chickens were caught. After six months Lazarillo leaves 
the buldero and takes service with a painter for about eight days. Next 
he becomes a water-carrier. This gives him entrance to numerous 
houses where he offers his services as alcahuete to promote love affairs. 
He tells of a lawyer’s wife and herlover. On one occasion when Lazarillo 
was at this house and was searching for a part of his donkey’s harness 
that a servant had hidden, the lover came and was received. Lazarillo, 
upon passing the door of their room, overheard the gallant naming a 
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number of things that he had found. Lazarillo called out to him to 
look for his donkey’s harness, a request that provoked a great deal of 
laughter.** Lazarillo’s sharp tongue gets him into trouble with the 
master of the house and he loses a customer. At another house there 
are three young girls, one of whom is in love with a doctor’s son. Laza- 
rillo was being ridiculed by the group and with a quick retort angers 
the young man by an allusion to his father. Lazarillo is beaten and 
forbidden to return to the house. With his savings he buys clothing 
and after returning the donkey to his owner sets out for Valencia. 

Chapitre VI. Lazarille se résolut d’aller a Valence ot 4 son arrivée 
il prend parti avec un Sergent pour lui servir de recors. Plusieurs 
particularitez qui ne sont ni trop belles, ni trop bonnes, que le lecteur 
pourra lire, s’il a du tems de reste. . . . Tratado VII. 

In the brief sketch of Valencia with which the chapter opens, Lazarillo 
proves that even a picaro can accumulate a surprising amount of historical 
information. On the journey to Valencia Lazarillo heard related a clever 
trick perpetrated by two thieves upon Don Ricardo de Cérdoba. Don 
Ricardo had just married and had given his bride a costly dress. Ata 
certain entertainment a friend of the bride found fault with the cut of 
the dress and offered to send her own dressmaker to refit it. Two 
thieves overheard the conversation and the next morning, dressed in the 
proper livery, presented themselves at Don Ricardo’s house and carried 
away the dress. The trick was discovered later when the tailor himself 
came. Lazarillo, upon reaching Valencia, enlists with a constable who 
is employed to search for the thieves. 

Lazarillo’s next adventure is with the same constable who is employed 
to search for thieves who had robbed a silk merchant by entering his 
house through the chimney.”* 

Lazarillo’s final experience with the constable is in search of Don 
Lope, wanted for the killing of Don Fernando in a duel. Lazarillo’s 
master was paid to arrest Don Lope, but instead, helps him to escape. 
For his part in the affair, the arcipreste, Don Lope’s uncle, secures for 
Lazarillo the place of town crier, and as a further reward gives him his 
own servant for a wife. Gossip is not slow in advising Lazarillo of the 
relations between the arcipreste and his former servant. Lazarillo, after 
talking the matter over with the arcipreste, decides not to be jealous 
He adopts the attitude that if his wife decides to be untrue to him, 
he can do nothing to prevent it and illustrates this with a story: 

A husband was so jealous of his young wife that when he himself 
could not guard her, she was left in charge of an old duenna, The wife 
was not allowed to go out, except to the church. On her way to and 
from church she was approached by a young gentleman; they exchanged 


28 Other versions of this story may be found in: Poggio, Facetiae, Asinus 
perditus; Cento Novelle Antiche, no. 97; Cent Nowvelles Nouvelles, no. 12; La 
Fontaine, Villageois qui cherche son veau. 

29 A somewhat similar story may be found in Guzmédn de Alfarache, II, ii, 5. 
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letters and she finally yielded to his request, provided they could out- 
wit her husband. On the following morning she decided to attend mass 
at a chapel a long distance from her home. In the meantime her lover 
rented a house near the chapel. As the young woman passed beneath 
the window of the house on her way home, the lover threw a bucket of 
water over her. She took refuge in the house and sent the duenna 
home after dry clothing. When the husband heard the story he realized 
that all of his precaution had been useless.*° 

Here follows the version of the alemanes chapter,** with some added 
details. After the departure of the court from Valencia,” Lazarillo 
missed the gay life with his friends, particularly, since he now had to 
buy his own food and drink. His money soon gave out and he was 
forced to remain at home more than was convenient for his wife and the 
arcipreste. Although the two had formerly urged him to give up his 
life of debauchery, they now began to furnish him with money for wine. 
Thus he was at home less often. 

Shortly after this, the arcipreste dies and his relative seize all of his 
possessions and turn Lazarillo and his wife out on the street. His wife 
takes service as a nurse, but Lazarillo finds it difficult to secure food.* 
His friends mock him for a lack of foresight in providing for the future 
during the lifetime of the archpriest. Witty stories are told to this 
point. Lazarillo repeats the following: A certain man employed two 
workmen to build a house. One of them had a pretty young wife who 
was successfully courted by the employer. The improvement in fare 
and furnishings arouses the suspicions of the workman’s companion. 
The husband agrees to ask his wife and report the answer to his com- 
panion. The wife confesses that for thirty pistoles she has granted 
favors to the employer, but points out the improvement in their house. 
The husband has no fault to find. On the next day he tells everything 
to his companion. After work is over, the companion complains to his 
own wife that she knows how to do nothing but spend money and that 
she should learn from his friend’s wife how to earn money. She replies 
that the fault is not hers, that the miserly butcher and baker have been 
with her more than forty times and have never given her a cent.“ Laza- 


3° Cf.: Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, no. 37; Libro de los engafios y los asayamientos 
de las mugeres, Ejemplo del mancebo que non queria casar fasta que sopiese las 
maldades de las mugeres, ed. Bonilla y San Martin, Madrid, 1904, p. 51 f.; Wright, 
Latin Stories, no. 12; La Fontaine, On ne s’avise jamais de tout; Straparola, Piace- 
vole Notte, XII, 1; ibid., IX, 1. 

% Segunda Parte de Lazarillo de Tormes, Amberes, 1555. 

* Toledo in the original. 

*? From the alemanes chapter up to this point the narrative is identical in 
Brussels, 1698, II, 1 and London, 1688, II, 1. 

* This story is similar to: Poggio, Facetiae, Repensa Merces; Cent Nowvelles 
Nouvelles, 8 and 33; La Fontaine, Aveuzr indiscrets; Straparola, Piacevole Notte, 
VI, 1. 
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rillo replied to his tormentor, whose ancestry was not above question, 
with the following story: 

A young couple after six years of married life have no children. 
Vows and pilgrimages usually made in such cases have not brought 
about the desired result. One day the husband’s valet finds the young 
wife in tears. She explains the situation. He suggests that it may be 
the husband’s fault and offers himself »s a substitute to prove his asser- 
tion. The wife agrees, and after a short time joyfully reports to her 
husband that they are to have an heir. Years later, she reveals the 
secret in the confessional and the confessor requires her to tell her 
husband. The husband replies that valets are paid to render any 
service required.** 

Chapitre VII. Lazarille se met en chemin pour aller aux Indes. 
Il rencontre sur la route l’Ecuyer qui avoit été son Maitre qui raconte 
ses nouvelles avantures dépuis leur séparation. 

From this point the narrative follows the general outline of Luna’s 
continuation of Lazarillo de Tormes. Lazarillo decides to try his fortune 
in the Indies. On the way to the port he falls in with his former master, 
the squire, who explains his failure to return and pay his rent.** He 
was tired of Valencia and decided to return to his own country. There 
he finds a nobleman in possession of his property, remains with him two 
years, leaves for Madrid where he is robbed of his money, serves in the 
army and finally decides to go to the Indies.” 

Shortly after sailing for the Indies, a storm arises and Lazarillo’s ship 
is driven off its course and finally arrives at the island of Ceylon. Laza- 
rillo with fifteen of the sailors is made prisoner by the natives. After 
three years of slavery he escapes to the coast. There he discovers a 
plot by the natives to capture the fort from the Portuguese. The 
Governor, out of gratitude for Lazarillo’s warning, makes him valuable 
presents. 

Chapitre VIII. Lazarille fait naufrage & son retour des Indes. 
Des pecheurs l’aiant trouvé presque mort entre des roseaux & joncs 
marins, le promenérent par l|’Espagne faisant 4 croire au peuple que 
c’étoit un monstre marin. Ils sont découverts & punis. 

Lazarillo left Ceylon with merchandise to the value of 400 ducats, 
intending to establish himself and family in Cadiz. In sight of the 
coast of Spain, a storm destroys his ship. Lazarillo barely escapes with 
his life. He is rescued by fishermen who exhibit him over Spain as a sea- 
monster.** In Toledo the justicia rescues Lazarillo from the fishermen 
and forces them to pay Lazarillo damages.** Lazarillo finds his wife 


% Cf.: Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, 13. 

* Vida de Lazarillo de Tormes, Tratado III. 

*7 The account is the same as in the English translation above and later in 
the French translation of Brussels, 1698. 

38 Luna, chapters 3 and 4. 

** Tbid., chapters 6 and 7; Brussels, chapters 5, 6, 7; London, chapter 4. 
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married again so he lives apart until the new husband dies. Then with 
his wife and daughter he moves to another part of the city. Soon the 
plague takes his wife and daughter and he becomes a ganapdn. After 
the episode of the chest“ Lazarillo takes refuge in a hospital; steals a 
book of remedies and sells them at a large profit. 

Chapitre IX. Lazarille de gueux estropié devint Hermite 4 la 
sollicitation du Pére Anselme qui étoit en possession de l’hermitage de 
S. Lazare 4 une lieue de Toléde, ce qui lui arrive aprés la mort du Pére 
Ansleme auquel il succede: il est berné par des femmes de mauvaise vie 
dont il en croioit épouser une dans la ville: il retourne 4 son Hermitage 
ov il se résolut & finir ses jours chrétiennement, & écrit tout ce que |’on 
a li & ce qui reste & lire de sa vie. 

With some few variations in detail, this chapter is a translation of 
Luna’s narrative.“ Lazarillo returns to the hermitage to end his days 
instead of taking refuge in a church. 


LA VIE / ET / AVANTURES / DE / LAZARILLE / DE / TOR- 
MES. / ECRITES PAR LUI MEME. / Traduction Nouvelle sur 
le veritable / Original Espagnol. / Embellie de Plusieurs Figures. / 
PREMIERE PARTIE. / A BRUSSELLES, / Chez GEORGE DE 
BACKER, IMPRIMEUR / ET MARCHAND Libraire. / 1701. 
Avec Privilége du ROI. / xii + 163 + v pages. 


Facing the title page there is a portrait of Lazarillo, around which 
are the words: Lazare GoNcALES, SURNOMME DE ToRMES. AETAT 
39. Below the oval are the following lines: 


Ce facetieux Argoulet 

A fait de tours durant sa vie, 
Plus que n’a fait Jodelet, 

Ni tous ceux de sa manie; 
Mais pour dire la verité 
Considerant ses infortunes 
Sa vie n’a jamais été 

Que le joiiet de la fortune. 


In the AVERTISSEMENT of eight pages the translator justifies the 
division into chapters, states that his translation is made from the 
‘“‘véritable original espagnol” from which he has departed in but two 
instances: The preface of the original has been omitted and the con- 
clusion has been reworked (by the addition of the alemanes chapter). 
Lest the reader be embarrassed by a lack of knowledge of the value 

«© Luna, chapter 9. 

“| Jbid., chapter 10; Brussels, chapter 11. 


Luna, chapters 15 and 16; cf.: Brussels translation, chapter 16 and London 
translation, chapter 5. 
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of Spanish coins, the value of the blanca, real and maravedt in French 
coins is given. 


This edition is a fairly accurate translation of the Spanish text found 
in either the Burgos or Antwerp editions of 1554; the additions of the 
Alcala edition of the same year are not included. The seven tratados 
of the original are divided into twenty-one chapters: “ 

Chapitre I. Traitant de ses Parens, sa Naissance, & les Amours 
d’Antoinnette Perez, sa Mére, avec le More Zaide. 

Chapitre II. Lazarille est mis au service d’un Aveugle par sa Mére. 
Quel Homme étoit cet Aveugle, & les croustilleux tours qu’il se jofient 
réciproquement. 

Chapitre III. Lazarille trouve le moyen d’attraper de vin de 
l’Aveugle par plusieurs statagémes (sic), il en recoit enfin une cruelle 
punition. 

Chapitre IV. Comment une Grappe de Raisins fut bientét dépéchée. 
L’Andouille changée en Navet, & ce qui en arriva. 

Chapitre V. Contenant le faicheux faut, que Lazarille fait faire 4 
l’Aveugle. . . . Tratado I. 

Chapitre VI. Lazarille se met au service d’un Curé de Maqueda. 
L’Avarice du Curé, & la faim que Lazarille y enduroit. 

Chapitre VII. Un Chaudronnier vient bien 4 point 4 Lazarille. 

Chapitre VIII. Lazarille fait la Souri. 

Chapitre IX. Lazarille Serpent. Comment il fut découvert, puni 
& chasse. . . . Tratado II. 

Chapitre X. Lazarille se met au service d’un Ecuyer & ce qui lui 
arriva avec lui. 

Chapitre XI. Le Diné par coeur. 

Chapitre XII. Le lit de l’Ecuyer. Le Soupé remis & pourquoi. 
La mauvaise nuit. L’Epée de l’Ecuyer. 

Chapitre XIII. Le Dejeuné. Lazarille pourvoieur de |’Ecuyer. 

Chapitre XIV. Un Pied de Bouf bon 4 plusieurs sausses. La 
Bourse de |’Ecuyer qui n’est bonne 4 rien. 

Chapitre XV. Les extremitez ot l’Ecuyer & Lazarille furent reduits 
par un Réglement de Police. Dieu leur envoie une Reale. 

Chapitre XVI. Les raisons qui avoient fait aller l’Ecuyer 4 Toléde. 
Il entretient Lazarille de ses biens & de ses talens, qui ne lui servoient 
de rien. 

Chapitre XVII. Comment |’Ecuyer fut interrompu. Inventaire 
de ses meubles. I] quitte Lazarille. . . . Tratado III. 

Chapitre XVIII. Lazarille passe au service d’un Moine de la Mercy, 
& en suite 4 celui d’un Porteur de fausses Bulles. . . . Tratados IV 
and V. 

Chapitre XIX. Lazarille Valet de Peintre, Marchand d’Eau, 
Record, & enfin Crieur Public. . . . Tratado VI and part of VII. 


‘8 This division into chapters is the same as in the English translation of 
London, 1688. 
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Chapitre XX. Lazarille se Marie avec la Servante d’un Corregidor 
& devient Mari trés commode. 

Chapitre XXI. Lazarille fait connoissance avec les Allemands de la 
suite de l’Empereur Charle Quint. . . . Remainder of VII plus alemanes 
chapter. 

For the purpuse of removing any cause for offense the arcipreste of 
the original is made a corregidor in this translation. The same is true 


in the second part. There are numerous illustrations distributed as 
follows: 


Page 9. Blind man pushes Lazarillo against the stone bull. 

Page 18. _Lazarillo drinking wine through a straw. 

Page 30. Lazarillo eating the sausage stolen from the blind man. 
Page 41. Blind man “beats the post.” 

Page 55. The tinker opens the chest. 

Page 101. Lazarillo and the squire dine together on the uwfia de vaca, 
Page 140. Scene in the church when the alguacil is stricken. 

Page 147. Lazarillo grinding colors. 

Page 150. Lazarillo as pregonero. 


LA VIE / ET / AVANTURES / DE / LAZARILLE / DE / TOR- 
MES. / ESCRITES PAR LUI MEME. / TRADUCTION NOU- 
VELLE SUR LE VERITABLE / ORIGINAL ESPAGNOL. / Em- 
bellie de plusieurs Figures. / SECONDE PARTIE. / A BRUSSE- 


LLES. / Chez GEORGE DE BACKER. Imprimeur / & Marchand 
Libraire. 1698. / Avec Privilége du ROI. / iv + 188 + iv pages. 

In his Avis the translator claims that this edition is a faithful 
translation of a Spanish version that has fallen into his hands. The 
translation has been made so that the public may know the true 
story of Lazarillo and not be lead to believe other editions that have 
attributed all sorts of fabulous adventures to the unfortunate boy 
and man, “‘n’ayant changé que fort peu d’endroite ot Lazarille parle 
trop librement de la debauche des Religieux de son temp, pour eviter 
la censure des scrupuleux.” “ 

This translation is not based upon any other one edition. The 
greater part follows Luna’s account. The first three chapters con- 
tain the narrative as found in the Lyon translation of 1697 and the 
English translation of London, 1688, both described above; the 
next few chapters have passages found in Luna’s continuation or the 
English translation of 1688; the last nine chapters are a translation 
of Luna’s second part. Illustrations are numerous: 


Page 25. The squire makes off with Lazarillo’s clothes while the latter 
sleeps. 


Page 34. Shipwreck; Lazarillo floating on a plank. 
“ Avis, page ii. 
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Page 38. Lazarillo drawn ashore by the fishermen. 

Page 45. Lazarillo exhibited as a sea-monster. 

Page 61. Lazarillo rescued by the justicia. 

Page 95. Lazarillo falling down the stairs with the chest containing 
the gallant. 

Page 122. The brothers of a young lady who has run away with her 
lover overtake her at an inn. 

Page 154. Lazarillo begging at the door of a church. 

Page 166. Lazarillo as a hermit. 

Page 185. Lazarillo mistreated by the friends of the woman whom he 
wished to marry. 


Chapitre I. Lazarille mauvais ménager. II] en est avoiié par sa 
femme. Mort du Corregidor. Misére de Lazarille aprés cette mort.** 

Chapitre II. Lazarille se resoud A faire un Voyage aux Indes. II 
rencontre |l’Ecuyer son vieux Maitre, qui lui raconte ses Avantures. 

Chapitre III. L’Ecuyer continué le régit de ses Avantures. II 
s’associe avec Lazarille pour faire le Voyage des Indes. Et s’enfuit 
pendant la nuit avec les Habits & le Bissac de Lazarille.*® 

Chapitre IV. Lazarille s’embarque 4 Cartagene. Le Vaisseau fait 
naufrage 4 son retour des Indes. II] confesse un Corporal & change sa 
Penitence. I] es enfin sauvé au moyen d’une planche qu’il saisit.” 

Chapitre V. Des pécheurs trouvent Lazarille dans leurs filets, & le 
tirent de l’eau. Ils le prennent pour un Monstre Marin, & |’obligent a 
’étre malgré-lui. Ils l’ajustent comme un Triton, pour le faire voir 
au Public. 

Chapitre VI. Lazarille, deguisé en Triton est porté par l’Espagne.*® 

Chapitre VII. Lazare est mené A Toléde. II évanéuit & la vué de 
sa femme qui est enciente, & qui se va rémarier.®° 

Chapitre VIII. Lazare est porté sur un Mulet dans un sac pour 
étre jetté & la riviére par les Mariniers qui le croyent mort. II est 
sauvé par la ronde & ses Conducteurs sont punis.™ 

Chapitre IX. Lazarille plaide contre Don Lorenzo & contre sa 
Femme. 

Chapitre X. Lazare se fait Crocheteur.™ 

Chapitre XI. Ce qui arrive 4 Lazarille avec une vieille Maquerelle.™ 


Details given above: London translation, pp. 131-137; Lyon, pp. 189-199. 
“ Cf.: London translation, ch. 3; Lyon, ch. 7. 

47 Cf.: Luna, ch. 2. 

48 Cf.: Luna, ch. 3. 

49 Luna, ch. 4. 

5° Tbid., ch. 6. 

5t Tbid., ch. 7. 

% Tbid., ch. 8. 

53 Tbid., ch. 9. 

% Tbid., ch. 10. 
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Chapitre XII. Lazare part de Madrid pour retourner A son Pais, & 
ce qui lui arrive en chemin. 

Chapitre XIII. Ce qui arrive 4 Lazare dans un Cabaret a une lieué 
de Vailladolid.** 

Chapitre XIV. Lazarille sert d’Ecuyer 4 sept Femmes ensemble.” 

Chapitre XV. Ce qui arrive 4 Lazarille en un Banquet. 

Chapitre XVI. Comment Lazarille se fit Hermite.® 

Chapitre XVII. Lazarille se veut marier pour la seconde fois. 

The translation ends with the following words and an epitaph: 


Afin de satisfaire en tout la curiosité du lecteur, il scaura que Lazarille 
mour fit dans son Hermitage, peu de temps aprés avoir éscrit ces memoires 


de sa Vie, qu’il y fut enterré dans sa Chapelle, & qu’on y voit encore 
son Tombeau avec cette 


EPITAPHE 


Cy Git/rrere Lazare GonzaLes/surnommé bE Tormges, / Qui 
aprés avoir fait sur le Theatre / de ce monde les Personnages de / Gargon 
d’Aveugle, Clere de vil-/lage, Valet de toutes sortes/de Matftres, / 
Marchand d’eau, Crieur public, / Marchand aux Indes, Monstre/ Marin, 
Ecuyer, etc. / Mourft Hermite le 12 de Septem-/ bre 1540 Agé de 39 
ans 5 mois / & 11 jours. / R.I.P.* 

Following the table of contents is the Privilege of the King granted 


by Charles, King of Castile, Leon and Aragon, dated, Brusselles, le 6 
Mai, 1698. 


LA VIDA / DEL LAZARILLO / DE TORMES, / y de sus fortunas 
y aduersidades. / LA VIE / DE LAZARILLE / DE TORMES, / et 
de ses infortunes & aduersitez. / Reueué & corrigée par H. DE 
LVNE, / natif de Castille, Interpréte de la / Langue Espagnolle. / 
Et traduit en Francois / par L.S.D. / A PARIS, / Chez ARNOVD 
COTINET, rué / des Carmes, au petit /IESVS. /M. DC. LX. / 
9 + 540 pages. 

This is a translation of Luna’s revision of part one and his own 
continuation. It has both Spanish and French texts. Following 
the table of contents is the short poem that appeared also in the 
Brussels translation of 1698 and of 1701. 


E. R. Sms 
University of Texas 
55 Tbid., ch. 11. 
% Tbid., ch. 12. 
57 Tbid., ch. 13. 
58 Tbid., ch. 14. 
89 Tbid., ch. 15. 
60 Tbid., ch. 16. 


* The epitaph and the preliminary statement are found in English translation 
of London, 1688. 
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DON VICENTE GARCIA DE LA HUERTA 


N el notable libro Iriarte y su época (pag. 534), publicé don 

Emilio Cotarelo la partida de defuncién y el testamento de 
don Vicente Garcia de la Huerta. Este iltimo documento comienza 
asi: “‘En el nombre de Dios todopoderoso. Amén. Sépase por 
esta ptiblica escritura de testamento, iltima y postrimera voluntad, 
cémo yo, D. Vicente Garcia de la Huerta, de estado casado con 
D*. Gertrudis Carrera, natural que soy de la villa de Zafra, hijo 
legitimo y de legitimo matrimonio de D. Juan Antonio Garcia de 
la Huerta y de dofia Marfa Mujfioz, difuntos, naturales que fueron 
el primero de San Martin de Carrién, montafias de Burgos, y la 
segunda de la villa de Budia, en la Alcarria. . . .” 

No seguramente cometidos por Cotarelo, sino por el notario o 
amanuense encargado de escribir el testamento—pues consta que 
Garefa de la Huerta, gravemente enfermo, no pudo ni siquiera 
firmarle—, hay dos errores en las palabras copiadas. El padre de 
don Vicente se llamé don Juan Francisco y no don Juan Antonio, 
y el lugar de su naturaleza no fué San Martin de Carrién, sino San 
Martin de Carriedo. 

Garcia de la Huerta pertenecié a familia de hijosdalgo. Varios 
de sus deudos hicieron informacién de tales ante el tribunal de la 
Chancillerfa de Valladolid, y tres de los pleitos con tal motivo 
seguidos van a servirnos para el conocimiento de datos genealégicos 
relativos al autor de La Raquel.' 

En el citado lugar de San Martin, concejo de Villafufre, valle 
de Carriedo, y con fecha 16 de enero de 1671, contrajo matrimonio 
Juan Garcia de la Huerta, hijo de Domingo Garcia de la Huerta y 
de Maria Ruiz de la Herrdn, con Angela Gonzalez, hijo de Domingo 
Gutiérrez y de Juana Gonzdlez.2 El matrimonio tuvo, entre otros, 


1 De Don Juan Francisco Garcia de la Huerta, vecino de la villa de Aranda, 
con el Fiscal de 8. M., concejo y vecinos de dicha villa (Archivo de la Chancilleria 
de Valladolid, Hidalguia, leg. 939, nim. 18).—De Don Juan Tiburcio Garcia de 
la Huerta, natural de la villa de Aranda, con el Fiscal de 8. M., concejo y vecinos 
de la villa de Molinos (Id., id., leg. 964, ntim. 17).—De Don Alfonso Garcia de la 
Huerta, vecino de Salamanca, con el concejo y vecinos de ella (Id., id., leg. 1039, 
nim. 18). 

?“En diez y seis de Enero de mil seiscientos y sesenta y un afios, yo el 
Licenciado Guazo Bustillo, Cura y Beneficiado en 8. Juan de Villafufre, desposé 
y velé in facie Eclesiae por palabras de presente que hacen verdadero sacramento 
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un hijo llamado Juan, como el padre, bautizado en el mes de abril 
de 1673. 

La familia, como ya se ha dicho, era de hijosdalgo. Repetida- 
mente consta que Juan Garcia de la Huerta, asf como sus ante- 
pasados y descendientes, ‘‘son y han sido en el concejo y demas 
de este valle havidos, tenidos y reputados por nobles hijosdalgo de 
sangre, en cuia quieta y pacffica posesién estan y han estado de 
inmemorial tiempo, por lo que han gozado de los pribilegios y 
exenciones propias de los de su clase, no han pagado pechos ni 
otras gavelas correspondientes a los plebeios hombres buenos del 
estado general, antes se les han conferido los empleos de Republica 
que no desempefian los de este estado y si sélo los nobles.” Los 
testigos que informan sobre el particular, afirman que eran ‘nobles 
notorios, hijosdalgo de sangre, de una de las familias mas antiguas, 
ilustres y distinguidas del concejo y de la jurisdiccion, de casa y 
solar conocido, provenientes de la antiquisima llamada de los 
Pozos, que aun se conserva en el pueblo con su portada, ensignias 
de su lustre y esplendor, y de aquellos que devengaron los quinientos 
sueldos d4ureos segun fuero antiguo de Espafia.”” Conservaban, 
pues, en sus casas “‘las armas del apellido Garcia de la Huerta, que 
se reducen a un escudo en campo azul con tres cuarteles, los dos 
contienen dos manos y dos estrellas, y el otro un arbol frondoso a 
cuio tronco est4 atado un fuerte alano.”” Varios individuos de la 
familia desempefiaron “los oficios y empleos de Republica mas 
honorfficos y distinguidos que aquf no desempefian los que no sean 
de conocida nobleza e hidalgufa,’”’ como eran los de procurador 
sindico, alealde mayor ordinario, regente general de la jurisdic- 
cién, etc. 

Juan Garcfa de la Huerta, segundo de los arriba citados con 
este nombre, cas6 en 28 de julio de 1694 con Maria Gémez de 
Villafufre, hija de Gabriel G6mez de Villafufre y de Maria Rodriguez 
de la Sierra, y bautizada en el lugar de San Martin a 10 de febrero 
de 1671. Entre los hijos habidos en este matrimonio, figura Juan 
Francisco, cuya partida de bautismo dice asf: 

“En diez y seis dias del mes de Octubre de Mill setezientos y siete 
afios, yo el lizenciado D*®. Antonio de Villa Zevallos, cura Benefiziado en 
este Conzejo de Villafufre y Vicario de Carriedo por el Ills™. s*. Arzo- 
de matrimonio a Juan Garcia de la Huerta, hijo legitimo de Domingo Garcia de la 
Huerta y de Maria Ruiz de la Herran su muger, y a Angela Gonzalez, hija legitima 
de Domingo Gutierrez y de Juana Gonzalez su muger, haviendo precedido las 
amonestaciones que ordena el santo Concilio de Trento, y resultado ser deudos 
en quarto grado de consanguinidad y dispensado su santidad, y ansimismo 
reconocido las cldusulas de los bautizados; fueron sus Padrinos D. Miguel Cuvillas 
y Ana Gonzalez, todos mis feligreses. . . .” 
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bispo de Burgos, baptizé solemnemente en la Parrochial de San Juan a 
Juan Francisco, hijo legitimo de Juan Garcfa de la Huerta menor en 
dias, y de Marfa Gomez de Villafufre su legitima muger, fueron sus 
padrinos D®. Juan Francisco de Bustillo, Vezino de la Canal, y D*. 
Isavel de Villa Castefieda, muger legitima de D*. Phelipe Ruiz, mis 
feligreses, a quienes hize la adbertencia que previene el ritual romano, 
siendo testigos Geronimo Gomez de Zevallos, Juan Garcia Callejon y 
otros muchos, todos mis feligreses, doy fee y lo firmo.—Licenciado 
D*®. Antonio de Villa Zevallos.’’ * 


Un hermano de este Juan Francisco, mayor que él—nacié en 
mayo de 1705—y llamado Joaquin, parece haber sido el primer 
individuo de la familia que abandoné los lares carredanos para 
cursar, probablemente en Salamanca, la carrera de Leyes. Por 
América, no obstante, andaban otros Garcia de la Huerta desde 
muchos afios antes. Don Joaquin, siendo atin muy joven, hizo 
oposicién al beneficio de media racién en el concejo de Villafufre, 
como hijo patrimonial de él; pero luego se establecié definitivamente 
en Salamanca y ejercié su profesién como abogado de los Reales 
Consejos. Casado con dofia Francisca Vaquero y viudo bien 
pronto, en 6 de noviembre de 1732 contrajo segundas nupcias con 
dofia Bernarda Sdez de Herrera. 

También don Juan Francisco abandoné bien pronto el pueblo 
de San Martin. No sin sorpresa hallamos que en Madrid, y a 
19 de noviembre de 1724, esto es, cuando acababa de cumplir los 
17 afios, comparecfa ante el cura propio de Santa Cruz para celebrar 
su casamiento con dofia Marfa Mufioz. Téngase en cuenta, sin 
embargo, que entre familias nobles eran frecuentisimos los matri- 
monios a esa edad, y aun a menos, y que en la de Garcia de la 
Huerta el caso se dié mds de una vez. 

El] testimonio de la correspondiente partida, inserto en uno de 
los pleitos citados, dice asf: 


“Como Theniente Mayor de la Iglesia Parroquial de Santa Cruz de 
esta Villa, sertificio que en el libro doze de matrimonios de dicha Iglesia, 
a el folio ciento cinquenta y quatro buelta, esté la partida del thenor 
siguiente: 

“En la villa de Madrid en diez y nuebe de Nobiembre de mil setesientos 
veinte y quatro afios, yo el Doctor D®. Martin Clavero Corbella, Cali- 
ficador del Santo Oficio y cura propio de la Iglesia Parroquial de Santa 
Cruz de esta villa de Madrid, con mandamiento del 8. Doctor D*. 


* La f6rmula “menos en dias,”’ aplicada al padre del bautizado, empléase sin 
duda alguna para indicar que se trataba de Juan Garcia de la Huerta el hijo, 
porque su padre se llamaba del mismo modo. Estas diferencias se expresaban 
otras veces diciendo al de mds edad “‘el viejo” o “mayor,” y al de menos edad 
“el mozo” o “menor’”’ simplemente. 
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Christoval Damasio, Vicario en ella y su partido, su fecha dicho dfa, 
mes y afio, ante Joseph Fernandez su Notario, y no aviendo precedido 
ninguna de las tres amonestaciones que manda el santo Concilio, por 
averlas dispensado todas dicho 8*. Vicario, y no aviendo resultado 
impedimento, y precediendo sus mutuos consentimientos, desposé por 
palabras de presente que hacen verdadero y lexitimo matrimonio a Juan 
Francisco Garcia de la Huerta, natural del lugar de 8S". Martin de 
Carriedo, Arzobispado de Burgos, hijo de Juan Garcia de la Huerta y 
de Marfa Gémez, con D*. Marfa Mufioz, natural de la villa de Budia, 
obispado de Siguenza, hija de Geronimo Mufios y de Isabel de Asenjo, 
siendo testigos D®. Juan Dfaz del Corral, D®. Balthasar de Lorca y 
Joseph Garcia, y lo firmé.—D*. D®. Martin Clavero Corbella.”’ 
Probablemente don Juan Francisco y los suyos tenfan en la 
corte algiin poderoso valimiento. Es lo cierto que aquél entré a 
prestar servicios en la administracién ptblica, y que con tal motivo 
fué destinado a Zafra. En aquella villa, con fecha 15 de abril de 
1732, fué bautizado Juan Tiburcio, “hijo de D*. Juan Francisco 
de la Guerta y de D*. Maria Mufioz su mujer . . . fue su padrino 
D*. Francisco Thomas, su hermano.” Dos afios depués, en 9 de 
marzo de 1734, vino al mundo pon VicENTE GaRcfa DE LA HUERTA: 


“En la V*. de Zafra, en once dias del de Marzo de mill setecientos 
y treinta y quatro afios yo el D*. D®. Juan Guerra, Comisario del 8”. 
Oficio, Racionero y Cura en la Insigne Iglesia Coleg!. desta dha Villa, 
baptize a Bizente Antonio, hijo de D®. Juan Francisco de la Guerta y de 
D*. Marfa Mufioz su mug’., nacié el dia nuebe del presente mes, fue su 
padrino D*. Sebastian Cauanillas, amonestésele el parentesco y la oblig. 
de ensefiarle la Doctrina Christiana, fueron testigos D®. Fran®. Alba 
Prego y D®. Manuel Ramfrez Bazan, y lo firmé, y el sacristén.—D". Ju’. 
Guerra—Juan Mendez Hidalgo.”’ ¢ 


‘Archivo Parroquial de Santa Maria de Candelaria de Zafra. Libro de 
bautismos sefialado con el nimero 24 de los existentes en el archivo, f. 162. (Por 
testimonio del Licenciado D. Daniel Gémez Ordéfiez, Cura propio de la Iglesia 
Colegial y Parroquial de Santa Maria de Candelaria.) 

He aqui, pues, la ascendencia de pon ViceNTE Garcia DE LA HvuERTA: 

Domingo Garcia de la Huerta 
con 
Maria Ruiz de la Herradn 


| 
Juan Garcia de la Huerta 
con 
Angela Gonzalez 
| 
Juan Garcia de la Huerta 


con 
Maria Gémez de Villafufre 


| 
Juan Francisco Garcia de la Huerta 
con 
Maria Mufioz 
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DON VICENTE GARCIA DE LA HUERTA 


Vicente Garcia DE LA HuErRTA 


A mas de Francisco Tomas y de Juan Tiburcio, consta que DON 
VICENTE tuvo otros dos hermanos llamados don Enrique y don 
Pedro. El primero fué testamentario de nuestro poeta; el segundo, 
jesufta expulso, cultivé la diddctica de arte.’ Mas debieron de ser 
los hermanos, pues don Juan Francisco, en uno de sus escritos, 
habla de su “‘dilatada familia.” 

En su romance Relacién amorosa, DON VICENTE alude de este 
modo a su nacimiento en Zafra y a las causas que hicieron salir de 
allf a la familia: 


La mejor parte de Espafia, 
Donde olivas y palmares 
Guirnalda triunfante tejen 
Del Guadiana al sesgo margen, 
Por donde del castellano 
Confin, ya opulento vale 

A dar undoso tributo 

A los lusitanos mares, 

Es mi patria... . 
Diferencias y disgustos 

De antiguas enemistades 
(Que hasta las selvas penetra 
La envidia) hicieron trasladen 
Sus antiguos patrimonios 

A las dulces y agradables 
Riberas del claro Duero, 
Cuyos hermosos raudales 
Fueron el espejo en donde 
Noté primero asomarse 

Sobre el rojo labio el bozo, 
Sutil y dorado esmalte. 


El lugar bafiado por el Duero, a que en los anteriores versos se 
refiere DON VICENTE, es Aranda de Duero. Desde 1737, aproxi- 
madamente, y como administrador de los reales alfolfes, residi6é en 
aquella villa don Juan Francisco; y es indudable que tuvo intenciones 
de arraigar en ella, porque en el pleito de hidalgufa que por entonces 
entabl6, y a que me referiré inmediatemente, hay una certificaci6én 
del escribano Sebastian Arribas, por la que consta que “‘fué otorgada 
a su favor por el sefior D", Diego Salzedo y Roxas, Regidor perpetuo 
y Theniente de Corregidor desta dicha villa, una casa con su cueva 
y jaraiz de quarenta carros de cavida en su zentro, a la calle de 
Cascajar de ella . .. haviendose ante todas cosas tasado por 


5 Cotarelo, ob. cit., pag. 72. 
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maestros inteligentes la referida casa, cueva y jaraiz, a instancia del 
Licenciado D®. Manuel Campesnio, abogado de los Reales Consejos 

. sobre cuia tasazién recayeron diferentes pregones y se hizo 
postura a dichos vienes por el sobredicho D*. Juan Francisco 
Garzia de la Huerta, en quatro mill reales de vellon, con diferentes 
calidades, y de haverse de encargar de una memoria que contra la 
referida casa, cueva y jaraiz tienen el Cura y Beneficiados de esta 
dicha villa, de zinquenta ducados de principal, incluso este importe 
en dicha postura, y que lo restante pagaria de contado, la que se 
admitié y remat6é publicamente en veinte y siete de otubre én el 
mencionado D*. Juan Francisco Garzfa de la Guerta, administrador 
del Real Alpholf de la sal de esta dicha villa y sus agregados.” 
Hizo don Juan Francisco esta compra en 1743, y de la aludida 
certificaci6én, fecha a 10 de abril de 1747, consta que ‘‘en virtud de 
el citado titulo de venta se halla al presente el referido D*. Juan 
Francisco Garcia de la Huerta en posesion de dicha casa, cueva y 
jaraiz que esta en su centro, y havitandola con su familia.” 

Quiso don Juan Francisco obtener de la justicia, regimiento y 
vecinos de Aranda el reconocimiento de su hidalgufa, para gozar 
de los derechos a ella anejos, y con tales miras dié al procurador 
José Garcia Pifieiro, en 31 de enero de 1747, una carta de poder, 
que en lo esencial transcribo a continuacién. 

“‘Sepase por esta publica escritura de poder como yo Don Juan 
Francisco Garcia de la Huerta, residente en esta villa de Aranda de 
Duero, digo que por quanto me allo actualmente gozando del fuero de 
hixodalgo de sangre en el lugar de San Martin, Consejo de Villafufre del 
valle de Carriedo, en el Arzobispado de Burgos, como también gozan del 
mismo mis padres D®. Juan Garcia de la Huerta y D*. Marfa Gomez 
de Villafufre, y gozaron mis abuelos Juan Garcia de la Huerta maior y 
Angela Gonzales, unos y otros en el rreferido concexo de San Juan (sic) 
de Villafufre y valle de Carriedo, y todos mis ascendientes de ynmemorial 
an sido tales hijosdalgo de sangre, en cuia fama y opinion contindan 
sin xamas haber contribufdo a cosas atingentes a el estado llano de 
pecheros, antes si gozado de los onores, preheminencias, franquezas, 
exempciones y libertades que gozan los hijosdalgo, obteniendo los oficios 
onorificos correspondientes a dicho su estado de hixosdalgo, como son 
empadronadores por él, y el de Procurador s{ndico general por el mismo 
estado noble y otros, y allarme como me allo residiendo en esta dicha 
villa de Aranda, de mds de diez afios a esta parte, de estado casado con 
dilatada familia y casa propia que he comprado en su poblacion, y tener 
el 4nimo de establecerme en ella con mas arraigo, para que me aian y 
tengan por tal hijodalgo y me den dicho estado conforme me corresponde, 
otorgo que doy mi poder cumplido.” 

Con fecha 21 de marzo del mismo afio, Garcfa Pifieiro present 
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ante la Sala de los Hijosdalgo, de la Chancilleria de Valladolid, el 
siguiente escrito: 


“‘Joseph Garcia Pifieiro, en nombre de D*. Juan Francisco Garcia de 
la Huerta, vezino de la villa de Aranda y administrador de los reales 
alfolies de ella, natural y originario de el lugar de S". Martir, consejo 
de Villafufre del valle de Carriedo, hixo lexitimo y de lexitimo matri- 
monio de Don Juan Garcia de la Huerta y de D*. Marfa Gomez su 
lexitima muxer, nieto con la misma lexitimidad de otro D". Juan Garcia 
de la Huerta y d*. Angela Gonzalez, segundo nieto de D". Domingo 
Garcia de la Huerta, vezinos, orixinarios y naturales que fueron del 
referido lugar, digo que mi parte de sf, su padre y abuelo y demas sus 
causantes, es y an sido notorios hixosdalgo de sangre y por tales havidos 
y tenidos, y comunicddoles por dicho estado y a cada uno en su tiempo 
los empleos honorfficos y de distincion sin jamas haver pechado ni con- 
tribuido en los pechos y derramas en que lo hazen los hombres buenos 
del estado llano, en cuia fama, opinion y reputacion siempre an estado 
sin contradicion alguna y actualmente lo esté mi parte en el lugar de su 
orixen; y es as{ que con el motibo de haverse hido a vibir a la referida 
villa de Aranda y tener en ella casa propia y otros vienes, la justicia, 
reximiento y vezinos de ella no le an querido ni quieren sin vuestro real 
mandato darle el estado de hixodalgo que le corresponde, zediendo 
todo en su notorio perxuicio, y para eu remedio a V. A. pido y suplico se 
sirva mandar despachar a mi parte vuestra Real Provision de dar estado 
conozido con insercion de los autos acordados, para que dicha justicia, 
reximiento y vezinos se junten segun costumbre y den a mi parte el 
referido estado de hixodalgo, precediendo si quisieren nombramiento de 
informante, y para que hagan dicha justicia sin omision se les ymponga 
una buena multa, que es justicia que pido.—Pifeiro.”’ 


Alegdronse al pleito de hidalgufa todas las pruebas e instrumentos 
de traémite. Presenté6 don Juan Francisco los correspondientes 
testimonios de partidas parroquiales, expedidos en San Martin de 
Carriedo, asi como las certificaciones demostrativas de que los 
individuos de la familia habfan figurado en los padrones de hijosdalgo 
y desempefiado los mds importantes cargos de aquel estado; y, 
previa la sentencia favorable del tribunal de Chancillerfa, la justicia, 
concejo y vecinos de Aranda de Duero recibieron a don Juan 
Francisco por hijodalgo con fecha 7 de mayo de 1747. 

Como se ve, la nifiez de pon Vicente Garcfa pE LA Huerta, 
hasta los catorce afios, por lo menos, transcurrié en la burgalesa 
villa de Aranda de Duero. Ya hemos visto que, en los versos de la 
Relacién amorosa antes citada, él mismo dice que fué allf donde vié 
asomarse “‘sobre el rojo labio el bozo.” 


En 1748 don Juan Francisco fué nombrado alcalde de la Santa 
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Hermandad de Aranda por el estado noble; pero los propésitos, 
que sin duda abrigaba, de permanecer en aquella villa hasta el fin 
de sus dias, no pudieron realizarse. Nuevos empleos que se le 
confirieron, obligéronle a trasladar su residencia a la villa y corte. 
En cuanto a DON VICENTE, después de haber hecho en Aranda 

los primeros estudios, pas6 a cursar los universitarios en Salamanca, 
y ciertamente con lucimiento. Asf lo dice en la citada Relacién 
amorosa: 

El pastoril ejercicio 

Seguf también, siendo Pales 

Unica deidad, a cuyo 

Obsequio mi fe constante 

Fué en perennes sacrificios 

El himno de sus altares. 

Mas pareciendo a mi heroico 

Espiritu estrecha caércel 

Los términos anchurosos 

De aquellas frondosidades, 

Guiado de mi ardimiento, 

Que con rigidez notable 

Parecifa reprenderme 

Mis torpes ociosidades, 

Paré al cristalino Tormes. . , 

Minerva es su nombre, y yo, 

Que a heroicas dificultades 

Naci inclinado, propuse 

Seguir la empresa arrogante 

De conquistar su belleza 

Con rendimientos y afanes. 

No digo que no fué ofdo 

Mi amor, que no logré en parte 

De mi fe correspondencias; 

Que pienso fuera culpable 

Hipocresia negar, 

Lisi, lo que todos saben. 


En Salamanca residié, como abogado de los Reales Consejos, 
don Joaquin Garcfa de la Huerta, hermano de don Juan Francisco; 
y es légico que la direccién de su tfo sirviera a DON VICENTE de 
poderoso auxilio en su carrera. De Salamanca, como lo dice en la 
repetida Relacién amorosa, DON VICENTE pas6é a Madrid, donde 
estaban sus padres. 

Un hermano de pon VICENTE, don Juan Tiburcio, tuvo que 
seguir afios mds tarde (1762) otro pleito de hidalgufa. Tenfa don 
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Juan Tiburcio su vecindad en Madrid; pero su matrimonio con 
Ana Marfa Martin, efectuado en 3 de febrero de 1762, hizole 
trasladar a la villa de Los Molinos, donde aquélla tenfa hacienda. 
Para acreditar su hidalgufa en Los Molinos, don Juan Tiburcio 
acudié a la Chancillerfa de Valladolid mediante un escrito que, en 


razon a los datos de familia que contiene, transcribo a con- 
tinuacién: 


‘Francisco Martinez Guzman, en nombre de D*. Juan Tiburcio 
Garcfa de la Huerta, vecino de la villa de los Molinos, natural de la de 
Zafra y ordinario del lugar de 8S". Martin, Concejo de Villafufre, valle 
de Carriedo, hijo lexitimo de D®. Juan Francisco Garcfa de la Huerta, 
vecino de la villa de Madrid, que lo fue de la referida de Zafra y de la de 
Aranda, Administrador de los alfolfes de ella y natural de dicho lugar 
de S. Martin, y de dofia Marfa Mufioz su lexitima muger, nieto de 
D*. Juan Garcia de la Huerta y de D*. Maria Gomez, segundo nieto de 
otro D®. Juan Garcia de la Huerta y de D*. Angela Gonzalez, y terzero 
nieto de D®. Domingo Garcfa de la Huerta y Maria Ruiz de la Herran, 
vecinos que fueron de dicho conzejo de Villafufre y villa de Carriedo— 
Digo que mi parte y todos los causantes por linea recta de baron es y 
fueron notorios hijosdalgo de sangre, en cuia posesion an estado y 
estubieron en todos los lugares donde tubieron vezindad o vienes raizes, 
obtubieron los oficios onorfficos por su estado noble, fueron alistados 
con el distintivo correspondiente a su notoria nobleza y se les guardaron 
las esenciones y prerrogativos que se guardan y observan a los demas 
hixosdalgo notorios de sangre de los reinos, y por haverlo acreditado asi 
el dicho de mi parte allandose administrador en dicha villa de Aranda de 
Duero, con intervencion del Concejo y vecinos del estado general y 
comisarios ynformantes que nombraron por la sala, en vista de los 
documentos que presentaron y con lo que se dixo por el vuestro fiscal, 
en catorce de Junio del afio pasado de mill setecientos quarenta y siete 
se le mandé despachar y despaché vuestra real provision de un mismo 
acuerdo en la forma ordinaria, en cuia virtud aviendosele puesto en 
posesion por el conzejo y vecinos del estado general del Ayuntamiento 
de la misma, se le comunicaron los oficios onorfficos por dicho estado 
noble, y con motivo de hauer pasado a casar mi parte a dicha villa de 
los Molinos, donde tiene vecindad y vienes rracies, por dudarse de su 
calidad y orixen en veinte y cinco de Mayo del afio proximo pasado de 
setesientos y sesenta y dos pidié y se le mandé despachar y despaché 
vuestra provision de dar estado, en cuia virtud a calificado mi parte su 
entronquia, publicacion y posesion con la competente solemnidad, como 
resulta de los documentos y compulsaciones y reconocimiento que en 
deuida forma presento y dexo, y con mas amplitud del despacho que llevo 
tratado y exivo.—En esta atencion suplico a V. A. se sirva mandar 
despachar a mi parte dicha real provision para que el concejo y vecinos 
del estado general de dicha villa de Molinos y demas a quien toque, en 
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conformidad de la respuesta y documentos, guarden a mi parte las 
exenciones de hixodalgo que le corresponden, tilden y borren de los en 
que le habfan puesto por pechero, tomando las demas providencias que 
sean de vuestro real agrado en justicia que pido.— Guzman.” 


Sentenciado el pleito a favor de don Juan Tiburcio, éste se 


dirigiéd en la siguiente forma a la justicia, concejo y vecinos de 
Los Molinos: 


“D*. Juan Tiburcio Garcfa de la Huerta, estante al presente en esta 
villa reconociendo la hacienda y posesiones que en ella tiene y sus 
terminos D*. Ana Marfa Martin Herranz, mi lejitima muger, oriunda y 
nacida en esta villa, de donde lo fueron sus padres y demas ascendientes, 
ante v.m.s. los Sres Xusticia, Reximiento, Conzejo y vecinos de el estado 
general desta villa de los Molinos, parezco y digo que siendo mi animo 
y voluntad de residir y vibir en esta dicha villa con la citada mi mujer 
y casa abierta para el rejimen de dicha hazienda y otras cosas, y es asi 
que auiendo obtenido mi padre (que santa gloria aia), D®. Juan Francisco 
Garcia de la Huerta, Real Provision y carta executoria de la Real Chan- 
cillerfia de Valladolid, su fecha diez y ocho de Junio de mil setecientos y 
quarenta y siete, refrendada de D*. Joseph Baca, secretario de CAmara 
de Hijosdalgos, para que se le tubiese por tal Hijodalgo notorio de sangre 
en la villa de Aranda de Duero, en donde fue Administrador general 
de la Renta de salinas, respecto de los ynstrumentos que presento insertos 
en la Real Carta Executoria expresada, con que requiero a V.m.s. una, 
dos y tres vezes, y las demas en derecho necesario, por donde reconocieran 
V.m.s. el ingreso y filiacion de mi genealogia, y a maior abundamiento 
es asi que mi abuelo paterno lo fue D®. Juan Garcfa de la Huerta, vecino 
del lugar de 8S". Martin, Consejo de Villafufre, valle de Carriedo, y mi 
padre lo fue D®. Juan Francisco Garcfa de la Huerta, oriundo de dicho 
S*. Martin, conzejo de Villafufre, valle de Carriedo en las Montafias de 
Burgos, en cuia consequencia se le dié la posesion al dicho mi padre en 
dicha villa de Aranda de Duero, como aparece de ello—y de testimonio 
que lo califica, y asimismo obtubo el oficio de Alcalde de la Santa 
Hermandad por el estado noble en dicha villa de Aranda, como tambien 
lo hago calificar por testimonio que asimismo presento, y no pudo obtener 
allf mas oficios por averse pasado a vibir a la villa y Corte de Madrid a 
ejercer los empleos que se le confirieron, y aviendo llegado el caso de 
auer contraido dicho matrimonio como dicho es, con la expresada D*. Ana 
Marfa Martin Herranz, lo que hago constar por el ynstrumento que 
presento, como ser notorio tener la susodicha hacienda en esta dicha 
expresada villa, y siendo como soy hijo lejitimo y de lejitimo matrimonio 
del nominado D*. Juan Francisco Garcia de la Huerta y de D*. Maria 
Mufioz su mujer, que para su justificacion asimismo lo hago constar por 
la certificacion que acompafia; y aviendo acudido a la Real Chancilleria 
de Valladolid y Sala de Hijosdalgo para que en atencion al distinguido 
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nacimiento que llevo expresado se me tubiese en esta dicha villa por 
Hijodalgo notorio de sangre, con lo demas que en ella se enuncia, fue 
servido aquel Real Tribunal despachar su Real Provision para que por 
V.m.s. se me dé el estado conocido, cuia fecha de ella es de veinte y 
siete de maio del corriente afio, refrendada de D®. Joseph Baca, Secretario 
del Crimen y maior de Hijosdalgo de Castilla, con las que en devida 
forma requiero a V.m.s.—A quienes suplico que en consequencia de lo 
que se manda por ella, la manden observar y guardar, teniendo presente 
los documentos y papeles que llevo expresados en este mi escrito, y que 
se me tenga por tal vecino y de el estado conocido que llevo dicho y se 
mande, que es justicia que pido.—Juan Tiburcio Garcia de la Huerta.” 


El concejo de Los Molinos designé a dos vecinos capitulares 
para que se trasladaran a las villas de ‘Aranda de Duero, la de 
Zafra y demas villas y lugares que necesario fuese, y pidan que en 
consequencia de lo que se manda en la referida Real Probision se 
les exiban y entreguen los originales de donde estan sacados los 
gozes y posesion de hijosdalgo, fe de bautismo y filiacion que se 
citan en los testimonios presentados.” Asf se hizo, y a la postre don 
Juan Tiburcio fue reconocido por hijodalgo. 

En 1617 sostuvo otro pleito de hidalgufa don Alfonso Garcia 


de la Huerta, nieto de don Joaquin y vecino de Salamanca, donde 
desempefiaba el cargo de Contador de vacantes eclesidsticas. 
Igualmente obtuvo la declaracién de hijodalgo por parte del concejo 
de Salamanca, para si y para sus hijos don Julian y don Alejandro. 

A esta misma familia pertenecen los Garcia de la Huerta 
establecidos en Chile. Entre ellos han figurado, y aun figuran, 
hombres de mérito reconocido. 


Narciso ALonso Cortk&s 
Valladolid 


*V. Mateo Escagedo Salmén, Solares montafieses, t. V, p&g. 225. 
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APUNTE CRONOLOGICO SOBRE EL ARENAL DE SEVILLA 
DE LOPE DE VEGA 


Tan incompleta esté todavia la cronologfa de las comedias de Lope 
de Vega, a pesar de los eruditisimos estudios que se han hecho, y de tan 
vital importancia es para comprender y avalorar su obra, que me aventuro 
a publicar este apunte a riesgo de aparecer nimio. 

Lope dié El arenal de Sevilla a la estampa en 1618 en la parte oncena 
de sus comedias.'. En varias ocasiones se ha tratado de fijar la fecha de 
composicién de esta comedia con resultados més o menos satisfactorios. 
Chorley ‘‘advierte que debié ser compuesta después de enero de 1601, 
puesto que en el acto II (Rivad., XLI, 537 a), hay una referencia a la 
mudanza de la corte a Valladolid.” * Rennert* repite la afirmacién de 
Chorley, que Castro‘ traduce sin afiadidura alguna. Garcfa Soriano * 
cree la comedia escrita de 1601 a 1604. Heseler * sugiere las fechas 1601 a 
1603, que copia de Himel.’ Buchanan, puntualizando un poco mas, le 
asigna el afio de 1603?, sin estar seguro de ello, como el signo de inte- 
rrogacién indica.® 

Pues bien, la fecha de composicién de El arenal de Sevilla es 1603, 
sin dudas de ninguna especie. El arenal de Sevilla fué escrito entre el 28 
de febrero y el 17 de mayo de 1603. 

He aqui mis razones. Entre los tantisimos personajes histéricos 
mencionados en esta comedia,® se hallan el conde de Niebla, que Lope 
dice ha sucedido al adelantado de Castilla en el mando de las galeras de 


1Oncena parte de las comedias de Lope de Vega Carpio, familiar del Santo 
Oficio. Dirigidas a D. Bernabé de Vivanco y Velasco, caballero del hdbito de San- 
tiago, de la Camara de Su Majestad. Sacadas de sus originales. Afio 1618. Con 
privilegio. En Madrid, por la viuda de Alonso Martin de Balboa. 

?H. A. Rennert y A. Castro, Vida, etc., Madrid, 1919, pag. 463. 

+H. A. Rennert, Life, etc., Glasgow, 1904, pag. 495. 

*H. A. Rennert y A. Castro, ibid. 

5 Acad. N., XI, xxv. 

® M. Heseler, Studien zur Figur des gracioso bei Lope de Vega und Vorgdngern, 
Hildesheim, 1933, pag. 126. 

7A. Hamel, Studien zu Lope de Vegas Jugenddramen, etc., Halle, 1925, pag. 60. 

8M. A. Buchanan, Chronology, etc., Toronto, 1922, pag. 19. 

* El primer acto de la comedia est4 leno de alusiones a personajes contempo- 
rd4neos. Entre éstos se hallan los siguientes: don Jerénimo de Cérdoba y Portugal; 
su padre, el Conde de Villar; el duque de Alba; don Francisco Duarte, y don Juan 
de Cardona. 
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Espafia; *° el marqués de Santa Cruz, a quien se le ha dado el mando 
de las galeras de Italia;'! y a don Pedro de Toledo, que Lope dice no 
saldr4 a caza de moros, pues piensa pasar a Milan.” 

Si cotejamos estos datos con la historia, hallaremos que en Valladolid, 
a 28 de febrero de 1603, se expidié titulo de capitan general de las galeras 
de Espafia a favor de don Manuel Alonso Pérez de Guzmdn el Bueno, 
conde Niebla." Poco después se nombré capitdén general de la escua- 
dra de N&poles a don Alvaro Bazan, segundo Marqués de Santa 
Cruz.“ Este tltimo nombramiento se susurraba ya a fines de enero.'® 
De don Pedro de Toledo nos dice Cabrera de Cérdoba en relacién fechada 
el 22 de febrero que ha sido “‘provefido por gobernador de Milan,” con 
lo cual confirmamos el rumor que Lope recoge. 

Lo mas notable de estas alusiones histéricas, y precisamente lo que 
nos lleva a sospechar que Lope escribiera El arenal de Sevilla antes del 
17 de mayo es que él no menciona en ningtin lugar a don Juan de Padilla 
Manrique de Acufia, conde de Santa Gadea, adelantado mayor de 
Castilla, hijo del difunto don Martin, a quien el conde de Niebla sucedié. 


10 Sobre el conde de Niebla véanse los siguientes versos: 


Castellanos por llegar donde llegé 
Digo que es nueva muy cierta el sol de tan gran soldado. 
que al conde de Niebla han hecho De tal Niebla sale el sol, 


general, y que sospecho que el Africa, aunque abrasada, 


que jornada se concierta. teme el rayo de la espada 
Fajardo del nuevo conde espafiol; 

Sucede al Adelantado que la espada del Padilla 

como nuevo sol que viene, que la solfa allanar, 

que de su puesto sol tiene dié al pez espada del mar 

de ser el conde sol, dado . . . en herencia esta cuchilla. 

Partiése el Adelantado, (H. III, 531 a) 

y el conde se adelanté 

1 Sobre el marqués de Santa Cruz véanse los siguientes versos: 


Fajardo de su muerto padre ha sido; 
{Quién a las de Italia viene? aquel herdéico Bazan, 
Castellanos que en la gran casa del Viso 
No sé; mas tengo entendido que hablen las paredes quiso 
que vendré4 el de Santa Cruz, (H. III, 531 b) 
que tal rayo de la luz 
2 Sobre don Lope de Toledo véanse los siguientes versos: 


Castellanos que nos honra. jQué teméis? 
Suspenso quedo Castellanos 
de no ver al gran Toledo .. . A la opinién tengo miedo 
Fajardo don Pedro no ha de volver; 

. . . Sidon Pedro de Toledo que dicen que va a Milan. 
volviere, ya vos sabéis (H. ITI, 531, b, ¢) 

18 C, Ferndndez Duro, Armada espajiola, Madrid, 1897, vol. III, pag. 244. 

M4 Thid. 

% Cabrera de Cérdoba, Relaciones, etc., Madrid, 1857, pag. 166. 
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E] joven adelantado fué nombrado general de las galeras de Sicilia como 
Cabrera de Cérdoba dice en Relacién fechada el 17 de mayo de 1603. 

i4Por qué no menciona Lope al joven adelantado después de haber 
colmado de alabanzas a su padre? Sencillamente porque su nombra- 
miento no hab{ia sido publicado. De este modo podemos inferir justa- 
mente que El arenal de Sevilla fué compuesto en abril o durante los 
primeros diez y siete dias de mayo del 1603. 

Si a pesar de todos los datos aducidos se dudara atin de la fecha de 
esta comedia de Lope, recordemos que él la menciona en la primera 
lista del Peregrine, y que la dedicatoria de esta novela fué escrita el 31 
de diciembre de 1603, por lo que podemos afirmar categéricamente que 
El arenal de Sevilla fué escrita en 1603. 


J. H. Arsona 
Connecticut State College 


A PICARESQUE POEM 


THE main source of information as to the peculiar language of the 
picaros is to be found in the Romances de Germania by Juan Hidalgo. 
This also includes a vocabulary list. Ticknor mentions an edition of 
1609. Other editions are those of Zaragoza, 1644 (the licencia bears the 
date of 15 de febrero, 1623, Zaragoza), Madrid, 1737 (vol. I of Origenes de 


la lengua espaifiola, compuestos por varios autores, recogidos por don Gregorio 
Maydns i Siscar. This work contains the vocabulary list only), and 
Madrid, 1779. The poetical account reprinted below supplies several 
new words to the list compiled by Juan Hidalgo and suggests variants 
in the meaning of others. It is inserted in the first volume of Soledad 
entretenida, en que se da noticia de la historia de Ambrosio Calisandro, 
by Juan Barrionuevo y Moya, Ecija, 1638, and is introduced as follows: 
“‘otros tres que acababan de dar fin a un coloquio sobre un hurto que 
habfan hecho, que por haberse reducido a tercetos lenguaje tan extrafio, 
aunque usado entre gente de mal vivir, gustaréis oirlo, que es el que se 
sigue. Eran los nombres de los tres picafios, Machado, Girillo, Garufio.” 


Mac: Que os dié el 'Arrendador por el *Empleo? 
Gir: Esa frasis Machado no la entiendo. 
Mac: Alla la entenderéis en el *Torneo. 
O yo no seré quien soy. No os ‘Arriendo 
El *Socorrodel *Gardillo 7Albanado, 
No *Belitres con un *Bailén estruendo. 
Gar: 'Descorna "Calcatrife, re **Embesado, 
Da “Bramo al “Grullo, o haz lo que quisieres, 


tel que compra los hurtos. *hurto. *tormento. ‘compro. ‘ hurto. 
*muchacho. ‘dormido. ‘picaros. *ladrén viejo. ‘descubre. ™ palan- 
quin ladr6én que hurta asedero. “azotado. “dasoplo. ™ alguacil. 
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Tendré mds '*Babilonia otro '*Frisado. 
Gir: ‘Canta Machado en fin lo que supieres: 
Para que del caso te }*Entrevemos 
Alegando el derecho que tuvieres. 
Mac: Sea asf: abinicio comencemos. 
Al principio de la pasada '*Sorna 
?Bramé un *Dupa en “Garitén tenemos. 
Ya os acordais, mirad que desadorna 
Tanto “Nones nuestra amistad *Diurna, 
Y en nada con la mfa se conforma. 
Que bien pudiera en la ocasién nocturna 
Hacer en el **Sucarro yo mi presa, 
Si *°Truchara vuestra malicia *”Turna. 
No es el pacto, no es esta la promesa 
Por el ** Coime de el alto, y las ?*Clareas 
Jurado: sabed que vivis apriesa: 
No mas conmigo vuestras *°Chanzas feas. 
No mas “Filateros que hacer aqueso 
Es de muy ™“Ludias castas, y *Raleas. 
Que vean mis “Columbos el suceso, 
Que estuvo en querer yo que fuese mfo, 
Y que ha de ser por confiarme avieso. 
Mulcigleros quedaos, que yo confio, 
Que esta **Capa me *’Curar4 sin duda 
El **Brasero de un **Boticario pfo 
Dende luego me presentardn su ayuda 
La “Culebra, “Pescada, y los “Dentones; 
Y no faltaré un “Chulo, que me acuda. 
Oye Machado, escucha dos razones, 
Y da a mi “Desosada atentas **Mirlas. 
No te “*Azores, y asf nos desabones. 
No quieras a las nuestras afligirlas 
‘“‘"Bramando nuestros **Bailes, y “*Sangrias; 
Si no quies al instante destruirlas. 
Respeta nuestro ®Trato, y *Mercancfas 
No por esta @Lechuza desalmada 
Rompas un amistad de tantos dias. 


% Sevilla. 'azotado. '’descubre. “te entendamos. noche. * avisé. 
“bobo, ignorante. ™aposento. ™no,onegar. ™decadadia. ™muchacho, 
© mozo que sirve. **si entendiera. *’ siniestra, o maliciosa. ™sefior del 
cielo. *cielos. *astucias, mafias. “ladrones. “malas. ™* mala gente 
traidora. * ojos. * ladrones que hurtan a los que duermen. 6 noche. 
7 remediaré4. % hurto. 39 mercadel de merceria. 4° Jima. 41 ganztia. 
“tenazas. ‘ muchacho (ladroncillo). “lengua. “orejas. “no te enojes. 
“ descubriendo o gritando. “hurtos. “hurtos. * amistad para hacer hurtos. 
“cosas hurtadas. ® ladrén que hurta de noche. 
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Sosiégate, que a ti te serd dada 

Razén, y estrecha cuenta de aquel caso 
Sin que le quite, ni le afiida nada 

En medio de la “Sorna, salf al paso. 
Aquese “Sucarillo, **Abizorando 

Cual de vosotros **Vivirfa a caso; 

Y vi a este Garufio estar velando, 

Y cual si fuera grulla en centinela; 

Y al *’Difunto los pies encaminando: 
Acudf a su “Socorro a remo y vela: 
Mientras a las Canales repasado, 
Poco a poco “Arrugaba yo la “Abuela 
En fin habiendo el “Arbol visitado 

El @Primo, y el buen “Padre, y el **Godufio 
Se negaba el **Socorro deseado. 

Hasta que los *’Gigantes de Garufio 
Tentaron muy al cabo de la “Prima 
Una *Landre tan gruesa como un pufio 
Pegada el 7°Estantigua por encima 
Entre las dos ™Piramides estaba 
Aquella que aunque ”Landre no lastima; 
Y sacando aderezo del *Aljaba 
Cortéla al punto con su oculta “Cerda, 
De manera que no le lastimaba. 

En esto mi 7*Sornado que recuerda 
Mas ya fué tarde y su acudir en vano 
Por que "*Certus esta do no se pierda. 
El] Empleo valié veinte, y un Grano 
Siete son tuyos, y buena pro te haga. 
Abrazame Girillo como a hermano, 
Fiad de mf que yo le satisfaga. 


Joun A. BourNE 
Cambridge, 
England 


noche. ™ muchacho, mozuelo pagecillo. ™ mirando con recato. * estaria 
despierto. 57 dormido. 8 hurto. 59 faltriqueras. *° tiraba poco a poco. 
61 capa. “cuerpo. “jubén. “sayo. “lio de ropa. “hurto. los 
dos dedos mayores de la mano. “camisa. ‘bulto de dinero. 7 partes 
vergonzosas. 71 piernas. 7% bolsa de dinero. 73 vaina. 7% cuchillo. 
%dormido. “cierto. ™hurto. ™ ducado. 
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SPANISH CAJA, QUEJAR, QUIJADA 


In Romania (LVIII, 481-504) G. G. Nicholson discusses the treat- 
ment of the group ps in Provencial, and in connection therewith the 
Spanish words caja, quejar, quijada, and their Portuguese equivalents. 
He says that caja and Portuguese caiza must be considered loan-words 
from Provencial, on the ground that *capsea would have made Spanish 
*queja and Portuguese *queiza. Likewise Meyer-Libke declares, in his 
Romanic dictionary, that caja cannot come from *capsea. These state- 
ments are wrong. Latin ipse makes ese < esse and Portuguese ésse. 
The Hispanic derivative of ps is the same as the derivative of ss. Latin 
*bassiare makes bajar < bazar and Portuguese baixar; therefore *capsea 
would make caja < caza and Portuguese caiza. If caja and caiza are 
loan-words from Provencial, as Meyer-Liibke and Nicholson assume, 
there is nothing in their form showing that they are such. Meyer- 
Liibke gives capsa as the source of Provencial caissa. This is wrong, or 
at least incomplete. The group ps alone does not develop an 7 in 
Provencial: eis is based on ipsi or ipsius, with ss changed to S$ under the 
influence of the following 7; for eis < *e5$ < ipsi, cp. tuig < *totti, where 
the final i has modified the preceding consonant. Provencial caissa may 
have come from *capsea, parallel with baissar < *bassiare; or it may have 
come from *caza, a blend of capsa and Greek rvéis. 

Nicholson assumes *capsiare as the source of quejar and Portuguese 
queizar, and says that coarare would have made Spanish *cuejar. This 
is doubly wrong. From bajar and baizar it is clear that *capsiare would 
have made Spanish *cajar < *cazar and Portuguese *caizar. If *capsiare 
had produced quejar < quexar and queizar, *bassiare would have pro- 
duced parallel e-forms. Latin russeum makes Spanish roro and rojo. 
If *capsiare had produced Spanish querar < *kaisar, russeum would 
have made preliterary Spanish *roiSo, literary *ruexo and *ruejo. Latin 
hac + eccum ille makes aquel (not *acuel): so coazare made quejar, not 
*cuejar. 

Meyer-Liibke gives *capseum as the basis of Spanish quijada, Portu- 
guese queizo and queizada. From what is said above, evidently this is 
wrong. These words seem to be based on *carum, a blend-form parallel 
with *caza. 

Epwin H. Tutte 

Washington, D. C. 
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ANTONIO GARCIA SOLALINDE 
(1892-1937) 


Murié en la tarde del 13 de julio, de un ataque al corazén. Adquella 
misma mafiana habia ensefiado sus clases en la universidad. Aquel 
mismo dia habfamos almorzado juntos y hablado dos horas de asuntos de 
la universidad. Murié como vivié, en compafifa de su trabajo. 

Nacié el 28 de diciembre de 1892 en Toro, provincia de Zamora. En 
la vieja ciudad del viejo reino de Leén cursé sus primeras letras, y de ella 
le vino su acendrado espafiolismo. Hizo sus estudios del bachillerato en 
el instituto de segunda ensefianza de Valladolid, y a los 17 afios se trasladé 
a Madrid. Alli se identificé con la Residencia de Estudiantes, de la que 
fué alumno fundador, y mds tarde, en 1922, presidente. En excursiones 
dominicales al Guadarrama recibié en su adolescencia las tltimas lecciones 
de aquel gran forjador de cardcter que se llamé don Francisco Giner de 
los Rios. 

A la vez que prosegufa sus cursos oficiales comenzé bien temprano en 
el Centro de Estudios Histéricos a trabajar en cosas serias y a disciplinarse 
cientificamente bajo la direccién de su protector don Ramén Menéndez 
Pidal. La confianza que éste puso desde los primeros momentos en su 
inteligencia y en su sentido de responsabilidad, fué el mayor estimulo que 
tuvo en su vida de investigador. Retratos del maestro sefioreaban las 
paredes de sus cuartos de trabajo, en su casa y en la universidad. Amaba 
a su maestro con devocién incondicional. Y el maestro también le 
amaba a él. 

Durante su juventud se entregé en la Residencia, en el Centro, en la 
prensa, a una labor multiple que pronto le acredité de hombre apto para 
toda clase de menesteres. Lo mismo ponfa en marcha los cursos de 
verano para extranjeros, que cuidaba de bibliografias, que colaboraba en 
el diccionario planeado por la editorial Calpe, que escribfa articulos de 
combate en Espafia—con el socarrén pseudénimo de ‘“‘El Arcipreste de 
Toro”—para regenerar la instruccién ptblica. Todo como jugando, 
haciéndose amigos por centenares con su afabilidad y su viveza de ingenio. 

Fué pensionado de la Junta de Ampliacién de Estudios en 1913-1914 y 
viaj6 por Portugal, Francia, Italia y Alemania. A su regreso desempefié 
el puesto de ayudante de espafiol en el Centro, de 1915 a 1918, y el de 
profesor de 1919 a 1924. En 1918 recibié el grado de licenciado en letras 
de la Universidad Central. Su colaboracién en la Revista de Filologia 
Espafiola empieza en 1914, con el primer volumen, y en 1918 es nombrado 
uno de los redactores. 

Vino a los Estados Unidos por primera vez en 1922 como profesor 
visitante en el curso de verano de la Universidad de Columbia, y continué 
ensefiando en otras instituciones: Michigan, 1922-1923; California y 
Stanford, verano de 1923. Volvié a Espafia y obtuvo en 1924 su doc- 
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torado en letras de la Central, pero a poco, por motivo de un incidente 
politico, se vid obligado a venir de nuevo a este pafs. En Nueva York 
contrajo matrimonio con Jesusa Alfau, pintora y escritora de mérito, una 
mujer cultivada en quien encontré solaz, comprensién y ayuda. Tras 
ensefiar el verano de 1924 en Middlebury, entré al servicio de la Uni- 
versidad de Wisconsin, donde radicé su actividad hasta el dia de su muerte. 
Esta comunidad de Madison quedé instantaéneamente prendada de los 
Solalinde. Trece afios fructiferos, confirmados por una rdpida carrera 
profesional—lector, 1924-1926; profesor adjunto, 1926-1928; profesor, 
1928-1937—e interpolados con invitaciones a cursos de verano en Stan- 
ford, 1925, 1930 y 1936; Chicago, 1926; Michigan, 1932; y el primer 
semestre de 1928-1929 que profesé en la Universidad de Tejas. 

La beca que obtuvo en 1929-1930 de la John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation, es un hito en la trayectoria de su vida y de su obra. 
Le permitié acabar su edicién de la Primera Parte de la General Estoria, 
clasificar los manuscritos de las partes restantes, y le dié confianza para 
meterse de lleno en sus grandes proyectos de investigacién. 

En el otofio de ese mismo afio de 1930, la Universidad de Wisconsin 
decide establecer un Departamento de Espafiol y Portugués. Nuestra 
amistad, siempre fraterna, se hace atin mds estrecha. Planeamos, y 
nos ponemos a la obra. Se va delineando el Seminario de Estudios 
Medievales Espafioles. En 1931 ya tenemos un letrerito sobre una de las 
puertas; en 1937, precisamente el mismo dfa en que muere Solalinde, la 
universidad nos comunica que el Seminario se alojaré en una casa inde- 
pendiente. Seis afios en que enfocamos el departamento, de manera 
deliberada, hacia el Seminario. Solalinde rige los estudios graduados, es 
director del Seminario y de los comités mds importantes. Solalinde con 
su saber y su personalidad es la espina dorsal de nuestro organismo. 
Todos le ayudamos con entusiasmo. 

Y surge en Wisconsin, como por ensalmo, en medio de la crisis eco- 
nédmica que imponfa restricciones, algo substancial y dindmico que no se 
puede describir con datos ni estadisticas, aunque ellos fuesen elocuente 
prueba de lo mucho realizado en tan corto espacio de tiempo. Un grupo 
de trabajadores de la inteligencia guiados por la dulce mano de un ver- 
dadero hombre y de un maestro verdadero, una como prolongacién del 
Centro de Estudios Histéricos. Una realidad que crece en actos y en 
promesas. Vemos a una veintena de doctores esparcidos por colegios y 
universidades mirar hacia esas habitaciones llenas de libros y de ficheros 
como a su solar intelectual. Vefamos ya salir del Seminario, de este 
remoto lugar de Wisconsin, en un futuro cercano, la clarificacién de un 
perfodo capital en la historia de la cultura espafiola. 

El] Seminario es una entidad aparte, pero engastada en la funcién 
departamental. Tiene su norma auténoma, que es la norma del talento 
de Solalinde. Dirige sus esfuerzos a seis magnos proyectos: la edicién de 
la General Estoria de Alfonso X; la edicién o reedicién autorizada de las 
otras obras del Rey Sabio; un diccionario etimolégico alfon sino; un indice 
acumulativo del espafiol medieval; una bibliografia completa de literatura 
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y lingiifstica espafiolas; una biblioteca especializada en el campo medieval 
que incluye reproducciones fotogrdficas de libros y documentos raros. 
Se consigue ayuda del Centro, del American Council of Learned Societies, 
de la Junta de Relaciones Culturales del Ministerio de Estado de Espafia, 
del Gobierno Federal (CWA, FERA, NYA), y sobre todo de la Uni- 
versidad de Wisconsin, que afio tras afio da todo lo que hace falta. 

Ahora queremos decir a los que le conocieron menos que nosotros y a 
los que no le conocfan, c6mo era, por dentro, el hombre que creé y animé 
todo esto. 

Trabajo de benedictino, hora tras hora, con sus libros y papeles, 
sembrando hondo su semilla en los estudiantes, privandose del recreo, o 
mejor dicho, haciendo del recreo otra labor benedictina. Sus manos eran 
tan diestras y formativas como su mente, y en sus pocos ratos de ocio 
dibujaba maravillosamente, repujaba el cobre, trazaba mapas, construfa 
muebles, casitas, todo artistico, perfecto. Porque la perfeccién era 
necesidad ingénita en é]1 que daba un sabor clasico a todo lo que hacia. 
Fuego interno, calma externa, orden interno y externo, eran las directivas 
de su vida. ‘“‘Paciencia, y trabajar,’’ “‘lo importante no es hablar, sino 
hacer,” nos decia a menudo. Tenfa fe en si y en los otros hombres, y por 
eso se empefié en una tarea gigantesca que estaba seguro habia de agotarle. 
Directo y puro, no admitfia vacilaciones con el deber. Midié el alcance, 
y no regateé el costo. Fué uno de los espafioles que silenciosamente, sin 
gestos en el aire, levantan los valores. 

Honores le llegaron: miembro del Consejo de la Medieval Academy of 
America, del Advisory Committee de la Guggenheim Foundation (Section 
of Latin America), del Monograph Series Committee of Award y del 
Committee on Old Spanish Lexicography de la Modern Language Associa- 
tion; redactor de la Hispanic Review; miembro honorario del Instituto 
Mexicano de Investigaciones Lingiifsticas, etc. Pero nunca hacfa alarde 
de ellos. Con sus colegas observaba la mds franca campechanfa, y jamds 
dié en su trato esa nota de superioridad que encoge el dnimo de los que 
quieren aprender. Por eso sus aprendices le querian como a un padre. 

En esta profesié6n académica muchos secan su jugo vital. Solalinde 
estuvo siempre vivo. Quien le haya ofdo contar historietas, o representar: 
comedias, 0 recitar una poesia, o parodiar a algiin personaje, sabra lo que 
digo. Era la mascara de dos caras, la mitad riendo, la mitad meditando, 
con la ventaja de que él sabia confundirlas. Su vida se nos presenta, 
ahora que se nos ha ido, como una rdfaga de alegria y de fortaleza. 
Sabiéndose enfermo de muerte, lo oculté a sus mds allegados, y tuvo en 
sus labios una sonrisa hasta que le llegé6 el fin. 

Las palabras, aunque vayan como éstas impregnadas de sentimiento, 
no son homenaje adecuado para un hombre de tal categoria. El homenaje 
de nuestro departamento consistir4 en seguir haciendo lo que é1 nos ensefié 
a hacer. Sus discfpulos aqui, Kasten, Herriott, Singleton, Oelschlager, 
con otros muchos fuera de Wisconsin, capaces y probados colaboradores, 
continuardn su obra poniendo un méximo esfuerzo y una m4xima lealtad. 

University of Wisconsin Joaquin ORTEGA 
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La Lengua Poética de Géngora (Parte primera). By Ddémaso Alonso. 
(Revista de filologia espafiola, Anejo XX.) Madrid, 1935: 230 pages. 
Sr. A. continues to add solid contributions to his already long list 

of interpretations of Géngora. The present volume is devoted to a study 

of the vocabulary and a few striking stylistic and syntactic mannerisms 
of the poet. Its purpose is to demonstrate that all the linguistic elements 
which characterize his typical later style are to be found in his earlier 
work and that it is therefore improper to divide his creative activity 
into two chronological periods; his later work is marked merely by an 
intensification and densification of the methods used already in his 
earliest writings. Since Mrs. Gates, in her study of The Metaphors of 

Luis de Géngora, had reached the same conclusion (Sr. A. indicates that 

he has also found the same evidence in his study of the metaphors, 

which is to be published as Part II of the present volume), we may 
accept as established this new orientation toward the poet’s career. 

But Sr. A. is careful to point out that there are still two Géngoras, 

divided not “horizontally” but “perpendicularly,” that is to say, two 

poetic attitudes which appear, side by side, throughout his whole life, 
the one popular, typified in such a romance as ‘‘Hermana Marica,”’ 
the other erudite, typified in the Soledades. 

In his study of vocabulary, Sr. A. has listed all the learned words 
which he finds in the Soledad primera, and has indicated for each word 
evidence of its use before 1500, the date at which it first appears in a 
Spanish dictionary, its use in the Quizote, and its first appearance in the 
work of Géngora. In this way he is able to show that almost all the 
learned words which Géngora uses are not his innovations but had long 
been known in Spanish; that the few actual innovations are more often 
of meaning than of form; and that most of his learned words of the later 
period had appcared in his earlier verses. Turning now to the various 
censures and parodies of culteranismo, he compiles a list of words which 
aroused protest among his contemporaries and shows that it was not so 
much the particular word which gave offence as it was the extravagant 
repetition of a few unfamiliar learned words. 

All this is very clear. But what remains to be demonstrated is 
whether the vocabulary of Géngora is more or less learned than that of 
other writers of his day. My own list of learned words in the Soledad 
primera would be much more extensive than that of Sr. A.; from the 
first hundred lines alone I would add verso, musa, cristal, fama, florido 
vomitar, estilo, horizonte, eco, veloz, vacilante, bello, templo, moderno, animal, 
ete., as learned either in form or meaning. A cursory study of a sample 
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shows that about 24 percent of the different words in the Soledad primera 
are learned. What does this mean by comparison? First of all it may 
be contrasted with the romance ‘‘Hermana Marica,”’ an extreme example 
of the poet’s popular manner, in which less than 4 percent of the words 
are learned. A sample from the Quizote (I, 25) shows about 12 percent 
of learned words; Garcilaso’s first Eclogue has 17 percent. These few 
samples cast some light on the question of the extent to which the 
vocabulary of Géngora might have seemed learned to his contemporaries. 
A thorough statistical study would be profitable, especially because it 
appears that the vocabulary of a Spanish-American of to-day, ‘Rufino 
Blanco-Fombona (who certainly would not be considered ‘“‘erudite”’) 
contains over 28 percent of learned words.! 

In his analysis of syntax and style, Sr. A. has chosen a few typical 
problems: the use of adversative formulae, of ser in the sense of servir, 
etc., of the ‘‘Greek” accusative, of absolute constructions, and of hyper- 
baton. Here again he has traced the use of each construction throughout 
the whole product of the poet and has found the same increase in fre- 
quency and the same tendency to pile up these elements in complex 
figurations, as the years went by. But he has also observed that there 
is a process of evolution going on: the A, si no B type develops from a 
normal adversative into a mere stylistic “formula”; the absolute con- 
struction abandons the original adverbial function of noun and participle 
to become a parenthetical confrontation of two nouns. 

What is the goal of this evolution? How is it related to the aesthetic 
evolution of the poet? Sr. A. has not answered these questions specifi- 
cally. But surely the linguistic device is merely an instrument, con- 
sciously or unconsciously employed, for the attainment of poetic ends. 
It is hazardous to make generalizations on the basis of limited data, but 
I would venture to point out that the whole tendency of Géngora’s 
poetic art is toward the replacement of conventional reality by a poetic 
reality, expressed in terms of a classic past. In vocabulary, this means 
the substitution of the conventional, the familiar (the word of objective 
associations) by the recherché, the Arcadian (the word that leaves play 
for the imagination) (p. 116). In metaphor, it means the ultimate 
substitution of the literal meaning by the metaphorical meaning (p. 137). 
In syntax, it means the use of every device which will stress the identity 
of the real and the unreal, of the particular and of the fanciful. Now 
in syntax the chief of these devices is apposition. 

This tendency toward appositive forms—nominal, adjectival, paren- 
thetical—becomes one of his dominant stylistic traits. The development 
of the A, si no B construction is not toward a merely empty formula; 
it becomes in effect a device for indicating that the second appositive 
element is the essential poetic reality. So too the evolution of the 

1See J. E. Jones, An Analysis of the Vocabulary Elements in Two Modern 


Spanish Authors, R. Blanco-Fombona and Pio Baroja. A.M. Thesis. University 
of Chicago, 1931. 
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absolute construction brings us at last to the apposition of two nouns, 
the one real, the other a poetic fancy. 

In this connection it would be useful to make a detailed study of 
Géngora’s use of the article. For one is struck, in these appositional 
expressions, by the fact that the poetic, the imaginative term is rarely 
accompanied by the indefinite article. This means that the noun is 
presented as a ‘‘ potential,’ rather than as a particular, that it embraces 
the whole realm of its connotation; in other words, that its reality is 
fanciful rather than concrete. And this omission of the article in 
imaginative expressions extends to every phase of his composition. 
Take, for example, the lines: 


cual de aves se calé turba canora 
a robusto nogal que acequia lava 
en cercado vecino . . . 
tal sale aquella que sin alas vuela 
hermosa escuadra, 
Soledad I, 640 ff. 


where, in spite of the particularizing preterite se calé, all of the nouns 
in the clause of comparison are presented, without article, as indefinite, 
fanciful. It may be said that the omission of the article is only another 
Latinism. But that is not enough. Géngora is too subtle a poet to 
adopt a device merely as a device; it must contribute in some way to the 
achievement of his central poetic meaning. 

In his study of hyperbaton, Sr. A. has given special weight to the 
aesthetic value of the device. But he might have gone farther in his 
critical analysis of the problem. For in the majority of cases hyperbaton 
does not affect the structure of the sentence as a whole but is merely a 
question of the position and order of adjectival modifiers. It will 
suffice here to indicate one or two examples. If a prepositional phrase 
of adjectival character is placed between an adjective and a noun 
(“luminosas de pdélvora saetas”), the phrase loses its normal, distin- 
guishing function and becomes an inherent or habitually associated 
quality of the noun. Since this quality is one which is not normally 
associated with the noun in the real world, the effect produced is one of 
poetic transfer of values. A similar effect results when a relative clause 
is placed before a noun (“en las que abrirdn nuestros leones—bocas’’). 
In this case it is sometimes possible to consider the noun as an appositive 
of a preceding pronoun, as in “‘el que ya serenaba—la regién de su 
frente rayo nuevo,” where el que might be a pronoun and rayo a noun in 
apposition with el que (this use of el gue is common as a subjective or 
objective complement). On the other hand, when an adjective, normally 
attributive and placed after a noun, is separated from the noun by other 
elements, it ceases to be attributive and becomes appositive: ‘‘un torrente 
es su barba impetuoso.” Here the appositive character of impetuoso is 
clear, for in reading the verse one must pause after barba. Jduregui’s 
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acceptance of this type of expression (cited by Sr. A. p. 205, n.) must be 
based upon this interpretation. Clearly not all cases yield to such an 
analysis, but if it were possible to establish more firmly the general 
principles of normal word order in Spanish, it would, I believe, be possible 
to reinterpret the psychological value of many elements in poetic word 
order. 

There is a danger that in the attempt to rehabilitate Géngora, 
devotees will merely establish a cult, worshipping his defects as blindly 
as his gifts. Sr. A. is not one of these. He recognizes clearly the 
excesses of which the poet is guilty. But he insists, and properly, that 
these very excesses are part and parcel of the whole Renaissance move- 
ment which culminates in Géngora. From the point of view of the 
present it seems astonishing that these Renaissance artists failed to 
observe in the Classic tradition what now appears as its central principle: 
moderation, restraint, good taste. But clearly their vision was colored, 
if not obscured, by the social prejudices of their day. The escape from 
reality which the Middle Ages had found in Paradise, they sought in a 
fanciful world of pagan beauty, rich in sensuous appeal, brilliant with 
the pomp of mythology. And to raise higher the barrier that shut out 
the profanum vulgus, they couched their dreams in forms which only 
the cultured élite could comprehend. Sr. A.’s study brings a wealth of 
specific data to illustrate the process by which the greatest of the Baroque 
poets evolved his linguistic medium toward these ends. 


HaywarRD KENISTON 
University of Chicago 


Amado Nervo, Mezxico’s Religious Poet. By Esther Turner Wellman. 

Instituto de las Espafias, New York: xii + 292 pages. 

It has always been recognized that one of the most prominent char- 
acteristics of the works of Amado Nervo is their preoccupation with 
questions of philosophy and religion. The present work, however, is 
the first which has determined with any degree of accuracy the nature 
of these elements. For this reason it constitutes an extremely valuable 
contribution to criticism on Nervo. 

As Dr. Wellman states in her preface, the book is devoted primarily 
to a detailed analysis of three aspects of Nervo’s work: his scepticism, 
his mysticism, and his final philosophy of universal love. As a matter 
of fact it consists essentially of three long chapters on the topics just 
mentioned, together with sufficient biographical and other material to 
indicate how the poet came in contact with the various influences 
mentioned. 

Nervo was born in the remote provincial town of Tepic, August 27, 
1870. He attended a parochial school at Jacona, and later studied for 
the priesthood in the seminary at Zamora, the capital of the diocese. 
In 1894 he went to Mexico in the hope of a literary career, but apparently 
his work at this period attracted little attention. Six years later he 
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went to Paris, where he became a close friend of Rubén Darfo. It was 
at this period that he formed his liaison with Anita, to whose memory 
he later offered, as Dr. Wellman aptly says, the ‘‘Taj Mahal” of his 
La Amada Inmévil. From 1905 to 1918 the poet lived in Spain, most of 
the time as chargé d’affaires and secretary of the Mexican legation. In 
1918 the Mexican government named him minister to Argentina and 
Uruguay. He died in the capital of the latter country, May 24, 1919. 

Due to his early training in his native province, Nervo early became 
imbued with mysticism, and devoted himself with such seriousness to 
the acquiring of saintly virtues that his health was seriously endangered. 
The experiences of Felipe, the adolescent padrecito of El Bachiller, who 
fatally stabs himself to escape the naive wooing of the country girl 
Asuncién, are believed to be partly autobiographical. 

Even in the seminary Nervo did not escape the influence of Voltaire 
and the Encyclopedists. A famous priest, Father Benito Diaz de 
Gamarra, was a local leader of advanced thought, and Nervo, as librarian, 
read much along those lines. Later, in Mexico City, he found that the 
cientificos, who were for the most part disciples of Auguste Comte, were 
the intellectual leaders of the period. Still later, in Paris and Madrid, 
he became acquainted with the thought of the most distinguished 
scientists and philosophers of recent times: Darwin, Taine, Renan, 
Spinoza, Hegel, Herbert Spencer, Nietzsche, and others. The general 
result of all this reading was to incline Nervo toward scepticism. His 
thinking along these lines, however, was strangely irrational. Contra- 
dictory as were many of the currents of thought with which he had 
become acquainted, he never, apparently, sufficiently digested their 
teachings to decide which he definitely wished to follow. Hence an 
apparently hopeless intellectual confusion, for in his various writings he 
repeatedly quotes, with apparent assent, from philosophical thinkers of 
absolutely opposite tendencies. It is perhaps fairer, however, to state 
in the words of Dr. Wellman: ‘‘ He seems determined to find a synthesis 
high enough to resolve all opposites into unity.” She elsewhere states 
that his real problem was how to harmonize his philosophical thinking 
with emotional religion; in other words, to find scientific proof of the 
existence of God and of the human soul. 

At about the turn of the century came certain developments in science 
and philosophy which seemed to justify the hope just mentioned. These 
were new discoveries in physics, which “spiritualized” matter by demon- 
strating that the atom is energy, and the earlier teachings of Bergson, 
which indicated that the intelligence, as such, is incapable of solving the 
ultimate problems of the universe. Since these elements of new thought 
were so exactly what Nervo had longed for, in order to harmonize the 
intellectual and emotional sides of his nature, he seized upon them with 
avidity, and we find in him, in consequence, a rebirth of that mysticism 
which had always been his natural trend. 

In 1912 another powerful influence took firm hold upon his life: 
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that of Maeterlinck. In January of that year Anita died, and there 
began for Nervo the greatest emotional crisis of his life. Without her 
existence was a living death, and the longing to rejoin her was an ob- 
session. He tells us that during the first few months of agony he was 
deterred from suicide only by the fear that the crime of self destruction 
would forever prevent his rejoining so pure and radiant a spirit. In 
such stress “he went to Maeterlinck for all the reassuring things he had 
to say about immortality and the soul.” Through Maeterlinck, Nervo 
became acquainted with much of the thought of Novalis and Emerson, 
though he apparently did not know them at first hand. A powerful 
aid to the influence of Maeterlinck was the quest for some demonstration 
of immortality which reached the proportions of hysteria during the 
Great War. We find in the works of Nervo written at this time very 
numerous references both to this wave of interest in psychic phenomena 
and to the essays of the Belgian master. Of considerable importance 
also, during the same period, was the poet’s personal acquaintance with 
Miguel de Unamuno. Dr. Wellman insists that this resurgence of 
mysticism in Nervo neither preceded nor followed his struggles with 
scepticism. Rather, both possessed him at once, and it is only as his 
mood changes from day to day, during most of his mature life, that 
we find references to one or to the other. 

It was on the plane of pure emotion that he finally achieved some 
measure of mental calm. In the months of tragic groping for ultimate 
truth, after the death of Anita, only one thing seemed to him beyond 
question. He loved her still, even more than in life, and could not 
conceive of his loving something which no longer existed. Furthermore, 
he felt that somewhere, somehow, she still loved him. If human love 
could thus transcend death, “‘he could not posit less at the heart of the 
universe.”” This conviction was enormously strengthened by the fact 
that it brought him back to familiar ground: love as the solution of all 
human problems, as taught by Jesus and St. Francis of Assisi, the two 
great ideals of his life. 

The history of Nervo’s intellectual life, then, was that of a struggle 
between scepticism and mysticism, both of which, at the end, yielded 
to a force which had acquired greater ascendency over him than either: 
the belief in universal love as the prime essential in human existence. 


E. K. Mapgs 
University of Iowa 


Coplas de Yocef. A Medieval Spanish Poem in Hebrew Characters. 
Edited with an introduction and notes by Ignacio Gonzalez Llubera. 
Cambridge University Press, 1935: xxxi+50 pags. 

An edition of this poem appeared in Latin characters in Vol. LXXXI 
of the Revue Hispanique in 1933 but no attempt was made to elaborate 
on the paleographical notes, philological commentaries, etc. The present 
edition, which is excellently printed, will be a blessing to both students of 
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medieval Spanish literature and to Hebraists. In it the story of Joseph 
is given in Judeo-Spanish, using the Hebrew characters, and the Latin 
transcription on opposite pages. For those who may know no Spanish, 
the text has been made more comprehensible by an English translation 
which appears immediately below the text. There are also abundant 
notes and commentaries on the doubtful words or expressions. 

The MS. is described in the introduction. It is found in the Library 
of the University of Cambridge, having been acquired in 1896 from 
Jerusalem (ef. p. xii, n. 2). According to Prof. Llubera, ‘‘it probably 
belongs to the first half of the 15th century” (p. xiii). A number of 
pages of the introduction are also given to the description of the text 
and the Hebrew characters—which really is a contribution to the history 
of paleography—and the Castilian transcription. Pages xxi—xxvi are 
devoted to the scrupulous examination of the syntax difficulties found 
in the text, and the study of the meter (pp. xxvi—xxix), showing parallel ex- 
amples of other poems of the XI Vth century, especially El Conde Lucanor, 
is most fascinating. We should not look for much literary value in this 
poem. Prof. Llubera being aware of this justly remarks: “It would be 
unavailing to look for literary qualities in the poem, which ranks de- 
cidedly lower in this respect than Caslari’s production” (p. xxx—xxxi). 
In spite of this the historical and philological considerations should give 
some importance to the manuscript’s discovery. 

Except for the symbol g for j, the transcription of the consonants 
follows the same system as the one previously used in the Revue His- 
panique. Also, in the present edition, the author has given different 
“textual interpretations” not found in the previous edition. An index 
of “‘parallels and sources” completes the volume. 

The book which crowds so much matter can never be dull because 
the editor’s knowledge, intensive as well as extensive, has enabled him 
to grasp the vital points and to explain the difficulties. A vast ac- 
quaintance with Hebraic literature has enabled Prof. Llubera to discover 
the sources of this poem which he traces to the Bible (different Castilian 
versions), to Flavius Josephus, to the Midraz, and above all to the large 
collection of medieval Jewish legends, the Sefer Ayazar. 

Prof. Llubera, evidently, anticipated the criticisms that might have 
been levelled against him and, consequently, hastened to explain even 
the smallest details. Because of this clairvoyance, and because the text 
is thoroughly edited, the present reviewer finds himself almost completely 
disarmed. A careful study of the text and the transcription, however, 
has given an opportunity for a few remarks: 

1. The consonant & which occurs throughout the text is transcribed 
as Spanish s, except when the diacritic mark is placed on the left of the 
letter (¥). This, the author justly remarks, gives the letter the value 
of OSp. z, as in W" = dizo. 

it is difficult to see how the letter &, with or without the diacritic 
mark, could be interpreted as OSp. ss, s. The modern Judeo-Spanish 
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script gives a single interpretation to the ccnsonant &, that of OSp, z. 
How could we read, otherwise, the name MW which has the diacritic 
mark on the right side and not on the left? 

2. The use of the fricative would better transmit the meaning in 
the word wap = konsego (p. 8, 1. 25). We are surprised to see that 
Prof. Llubera omits the consideration of the consonnant 1, OSp. z with 
a diacritic mark, in his explanation of the orthographical symbols. A 
better acquaintance with the modern Judeo-Spanish pronunciation would 
have shown him that konse%o is written ¥i'D)\p and not as found in the 
MS. Such words as i's (hijo) cannot be transliterated as 1i°® (higo) 
for the former means (in Judeo-Spanish) son, and the later, a matter, 
an affair, or the past participle of the verb hacer (fazer) meaning to do 
or to make. The pronunciation of these two words, and many others 
like them would differ considerably. The Spanish Jews would never 
read WISIN ogos (p. 32, 1. 149) for ojos or o%os (eyes). A study of the 
various dialects spoken by the Sephardim of New York, made by Prof. 
Max A. Luria a few years ago ' shows that there is no such pronunciation 
no matter whether the person hails from Salonica, Sarajevo, Monastir, 
Rushtchuck, or any other community. The j sound is to be found in 
the French jeune and this is the only sound, as far as the present reviewer 
knows, that is given to such words as: o%o (eye); hijo (son); fijon (bean); 
espejo (mirror); coraje (valor); pasaje (road, way), etc. etc. 

3. The copulative conjunction represents both the vowels i, e, in 
Judeo-Spanish, and the editor transcribes it constantly as e. The 
transcription as i would have been better, in our opinion, particularly 
at the beginning of new lines, in order to avoid the cacophony formed 
by the two vowels. (Cf. for example, lines 78-80, p. 18, which reads: 
“FE ellos konsegava.”’) Again the transcription is not consistent through- 
out. (Cf. line 106, pp. 24-25, where the word °s is transcribed as 1.) 

4, On page 5, line 7, the doubtful letter which the author introduces 
as M in the word 117, would probably read better as 1. It is 
logical since the translation is given as “free and safe.” The word 
YN (foro) appears also in the following line which we take from the 
Aggadah: ‘Este anio aqui, a el anio el vinien en tiera de Israel, este 
anio aqui siervos, a el anio el vinien en tiera de Israel hijos foros.” 
Furthermore, if because of necessity, clearness or otherwise the text has 
been emended elsewhere, the liberty could have been taken in this 
instance as well. 

5. On page 12, line 45. It is hard to agree on the transcription and 
particularly on the pronunciation of the word 73.) muga. This should 
have been transcribed as ‘‘mucha” as in modern Spanish orthography 
since the letter i serves to represent the “‘ch”’ as well. 

6. On page 32, line 150. The word wiip is transcribed as 
kordogos. It should read either kirdogos or kerdogos since the vowel * 
fulfills a similar function and is used in lieu of i, e. 

1 Judeo-Spanish Dialects in New York City. In Todd Memorial Volumes, 
New York. 1930, II, 7-16. 
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The book is thorough and the edition is admirable. The only mistake 
that we have been able to detect is a misprint in the word hazasyllables 
in the foreword (p. vii). It is to be regretted that a vocabulary was not 
appended at the end. It would have been a great contribution. This 
reviewer looks forward to the publication of Prof. Llubera’s companion 
study of the Proverbios Morales of Rabi Sam Tob with a great deal of 
anticipated pleasure. 


Henry V. Besso 
New York City 


The Generation of 1898 in Spain as seen through its Fictional Hero. By 
Katherine P. Reding. (Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, 
vol. XVII, Nos. 3-4, April-July, 1936.) Northampton, Mass.: 
viii + 125 pages. 

This study is a translation into English, in abbreviated form, of a 
dissertation prepared under the direction of Pedro Salinas at the Uni- 
versity of Madrid for the degree of Doctor of Literature. In her Preface 
the author states that her purpose is to arrive at a more accurate con- 
ception of the intellectual and artistic attitude or attitudes of the Genera- 
tion of 1898 through a study of the fictional heroes created by them, 
and to derive from these data fresh evidence for the affirmation of the 
existence of this group of writers as a spiritual entity... In Chapter II 
Miss Reding justifies, convincingly in my opinion, this line of approach.* 

Chapter I, ‘‘The Generation of 1898 in Literary Criticism,’ seems 
inadequate. Too many works of importance are absent both from the 
discussion and from the Bibliography, e.g.: Altamira’s Psicologia del 
pueblo espafiol, the late Professor Owen’s ‘‘Concerning the Ideology of 
Pio Baroja” (Hispania, 1932, 15-24), and above all Professor Barja’s 
Libros y autores contempordneos, with its fundamental treatment of 
several of the figures here studied and its much fuller bibliographies. 

In the remaining chapters, Miss Reding accomplishes her main 
purpose. We agree that there was a generation of 1898 and that the 
fictional heroes of Ganivet, Unamuno, Azorin, Baroja and Valle-Inclan 


1 Readers of the Revista de Occidente (Dec. 1935, p. 249) will recall that Sr. 
Salinas has in preparation a complete study of the Generation of 1898. 

? Her exclusion of the historical novel—Baroja, Valle-Incl4n—on the ground 
that the heroes are not fictional is perhaps unfortunate. Aviraneta lived, but his 
ideas are Baroja’s, and the Santa Cruz of Valle-Inclan’s Guerra Carlista trilogy is 
essentially the creature of Don Ramén. In treating Unamuno, La locura del 
Doctor Montarco might well have been studied. Martinez Sierra has written 
numerous novels, and at an early date associated himself with the 1898 group 
(Gémez de la Serna, Azorin, p. 94). And to me it seems that Pérez de Ayala 
should have been included. He is as much “1898” as Ortega y Gasset, who 
published his first essay in 1904. His Troteras y danzaderas is dedicated “A. D. 
Miguel de Unamuno, poeta y filésofo espafiol del XXI° siglo.”’ His Alberto Diaz 
de Guzman is an “1898’’ fictional hero, as typical as any to be found in the works 
of the authors which Miss Reding has studied. 
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show a likeness that proceeds from the spiritual affinity of the writers 
who created them. But one finds here no indication of the causes that 
lie behind that well-known fact. What one wishes that Miss Reding 
had pointed out is that these writers represent a generation formed in 
the same school—el autodidactismo (Rev. de Occ., Dec. 1935, 253); faced 
with the same problems—the failure of Spain, the skepticism of European 
thinkers,‘ the disillusionment with imperialistic democracy and with 
democratic art;* reacting violently against the generation that had 
preceded them; * and following a spiritual leader—Nietzsche, at whose 
side Schopenhauer should be placed as well. The nineteenth century 
had borne its fruit. Europe was already moving toward the Great War. 
In a Spain whose chaotic condition would not allow them to cultivate 
art for art’s sake, or to devote themselves disinterestedly to any intel- 
lectual pursuit, it is small wonder that these young men were skeptical, 
negative, or sterile. Let us take Ganivet as an example. 

Angel Ganivet is primarily a very Spanish type of Stoic. His master 
is Seneca. He would raise his savages to the dignity of self-conscious 
men. Civilization is hisinstrument. In his Conquista del reino de Maya 
he adopts the methods of Nietzschean cruelty. But he has also read 
Schopenhauer (Hispanic Review, 1936, 196). Nietzschean expansion is 
followed by limitation, and Pio Cid goes home to his Trabajos, to continue 
his efforts to elevate mankind to a sense of their own sad dignity, but 
no longer on a national scale. His theater of action is a casa de huéspedes, 
and his methods are those of Schopenhauer. He practices the ethics of 
pity in a world which lacks meaning for a Spanish mystic who knows 
no God. 

In like manner, Azorin and Baroja cannot be understood apart from 
the conflict between the ideas of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. Una- 
muno’s heroes are the children of an intellectual who by arduous intel- 
lectual labor endeavors to prove that the intellect can never lead to the 
springs of life (Madariaga, Semblanzas literarias contempordneas; cf. 
Revista hispdnica moderna, I, 25-39), and Valle-Inclin, no philosopher, 
is yet a skeptic and a sensualist with veleidades misticas, who identifies 
himself with the ‘‘espiritualidad m{fstica y supersticiosa y de fantasia 


+“ The man of the generation of 1898 has eaten of the forbidden fruit, and now, 
all illusions destroyed, he seeks Life through his analysing mania and his intel- 
lectualism”’ (p. 115). Why? 

‘It was as early as 1874 that Brentano delivered in Vienna his lecture “Las 
azones del desaliento en la filosofia,’”’ which appears in Spanish translation in 
Rev de Occ., October 1935. Boutroux’s De la contingence des lois de la nature is of 
the same year. 

5 Flaubert: “J’appelle bourgeois tout ce qui pense bassement.”’ 

6 Even Galdés, Alas, and Pardo Bazan toward the end of their careers had felt 
this dissatisfaction and had turned from realism to try “formas de la novela 
espiritualista.” Rev. de Occ., Dec. 1935, 258. 
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legendaria de la raza gallega’”’ (Barja, 371, 390). These attitudes are 
the product of an epoch, and to catalogue them seems only the first step.’ 
Otis H. GREEN 
University of Pennsylvania 


L’influence francaise en Espagne au diz-huitiéme siecle. By Paul Mérimée. 
Société d’Edition “‘ Les Belles Lettres.”” Paris [19367]: 117 pages. 
Mérimée es un apellido de buena cepa francesa pero algunos de los 

que lo llevan, empezando por aquel ilustre Préspero, sienten la atraccién 

de Espafia y sus cosas. Son varios de este nombre los que han tratado 
con erudicién cuestiones de historia literaria espafiola y, iltimamente, 
otro distinguido portador de este apellido, M. Paul Mérimée, ha publicado 
el estudio cuyo nombre encabeza estas lineas y a cuyo subtitulo de 

“Etat des Travaux” podria agregarse este otro: Lo que falta por hacer. 
En efecto, la obra es mds bien una serie de indicaciones respecto a 

ciertas fases no estudiadas atin de la influencia francesa en Espajia que 

un estudio de esa misma influencia. Ya el autor mismo nos informa 
que su trabajo es un “résumé” y que “‘n’a d’autre but que d’aider a ces 

recherches et de fournir les éléments d’une bibliographie.”’ (Pag. 7.) 

Y, aunque buena, la obra es eso: un resumen de los hechos mds notables 

y repetidos en obras bdsicas como Bosquejo de la poesia castellana en el 

siglo XVIII, Historia de las Ideas estéticas, Heterodoxos, Iriarte y su 

época, etc. Sobre un tema tan vasto no podia hacerse mds en ciento 
cinco pdginas de texto. 

El autor, tomando como modelo (y asi lo hace saber, reconocido), 
la obra de MM. Bédarida y Hazard, L’influence francaise en Italie au 
XVIII* siécle (Paris, 1934), sigue casi al pie de la letra las mismas 
categorias de aquélla pero aplicdndolas a Espafia. Helas aqui con 
algunos de los temas que se sugieren: 

I. Les influences politiques et leurs conséquences littéraires. Se indica, 
entre otros estudios que debian emprenderse, uno sobre la Revolucién 
francesa y las letras espafiolas (incluyendo a los poetas), y otro sobre la 
influencia francesa en instituciones culturales como la Academia de la 
Lengua, la de la Historia, etc. II. Les contacts directs et l’influence de la 
civilisation francaise. Se recomienda un trabajo sobre la influencia de 
los franceses que vivian en Espafia y la que trajeron los espafioles que 
vivieron en Francia. III. Connaissance de la langue francaise. Seria 
itil determinar cudndo y cémo alcanzé dicha lengua una importancia 
tan considerable. IV. Diffusion des euvres frangaises. Tépicos y pre- 
guntas a estudiar: ,Qué obras se preferian? jQué traducciones y adapta- 
ciones se hicieron de libros franceses? La enciclopedia, sermones. M. 
Mérimée prepara una tesis sobre la difusién, influencia y éxito del teatro 
francés en Espafia. V. Influence de la pensée et des formes, subdividido 

7 All writers on the Generation of 1898 should read, as an incentive to avoid 


theory and stick to fact, Bernard DeVoto’s essay, ‘““A Generation beside the 
Limpopo,” in The Saturday Review of Literature, September 26, 1936. 
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en Les esprits representatifs, Les formes d’art y Doctrines et Méthodes. 
Se aconsejan estos estudios: influencia secundaria de Moliére, Voltaire 
en Espafia, Jovellanos y el movimiento de ideas en Europa, anacreénticos 
espafioles y las pastorales francesas, poemas diddcticos, acogida al 
pensamiento libertino, teorfas econémicas, lo que Feijéo debe a Francia, 
ete. VI. L’intermédiaire dela France. Seria bueno precisar qué conoci- 
miento de autores alemanes e ingleses se tenfa por medio de las traduc- 
ciones francesas. Sobre este punto M. Mérimée aduce las razones de 
MM. Bédarida y Hazard, las cuales él cree tan aplicables a Espafia como 
a Italia: ‘La question . . . est . . . de savoir si les Espagnols, croyant 
gofiter une saveur originale, anglaise ou allemande, n’ont pas retrouvé 
un certain gofit frangais qui leur plaisait.”” (Pag. 100.) VII. Réactions 
de Vhispanisme. Se sugiere un estudio de la reaccién contra la lengua 
francesa, contra las modas, etc. Otro sobre la oposicién entre la vida 
social y la intelectual. 

La bibliograffa de este estudio es nutrida. Sin embargo, ya que se 
trata de un “Etat des Travaux” en un campo donde no se ha hecho 
mucho, nos parece que debian afiadirse obras tan pertinentes como C. E. 
Kany, Life and Manners in Madrid, 1750-1800, University of California, 
1933; P. Sdinz y Rodriguez, Don Bartolomé José Gallardo y la critica 
literaria de su tiempo, New York—Paris, 1921; J. Montero Diaz, Las ideas 
estéticas del Padre Feijéo, Boletin de la Universidad de Santiago de 
Compostela, 1932; G. Marafién, Las ideas biolégicas del Padre Feijéo, 
Madrid, 1934; y, por tltimo, nuestro articulo, ““‘Comments on 18th. 
Century Purismo,”’ Hispanic Review, III, 1935, 317-330. 

Igualmente hubiéramos querido que los titulos de las obras espafiolas 
citadas en el cuerpo de la disertacién se hubieran dejado en espafiol en 
lugar de traducirlos al francés. Uno que no sea hasta cierto punto 
especialista puede llevarse la impresién de que todas estas obras fueron 
escritas en francés, 0, por lo menos, que el autor ha usado traducciones 
francesas. 

Algdin aserto de M. Mérimée nos parece demasiado absoluto, como 
cuando dice que un estudio sobre Feijéo, sin un previo y perfecto conoci- 
miento de los escritores franceses del siglo X VIII, ‘‘n’aurait pas d’utilité.” 
Precisamente sobre Feij6éo existen en espafiol varios trabajos que no 
pueden declararse initiles, aunque sus autores hayan descuidado en 
poco o en mucho la condicién que M. Mérimée considera indispensable. 
Entre estas obras estén las que, sobre Feijé60, hemos citado arriba. No 
sabemos si el autor las ha examinado, ya que no las menciona, pero 
estamos lejos de creerlas inttiles. 

Este problema de las influencias, tan caras a nosotros mismos que 
nos consideramos del gremio de husmeadores de remedos y paralelos, 


1 Este articulo es resumen de nuestra tesis, La critica del galicismo desde Feijéo 
hasta Mesonero (1726-1832), University of Chicago, 1934. Su impresién por la 
Editorial Cultural Espafiola de Madrid estaba ya bastante adelantada cuando 
estallé la guerra civil. 
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hay que examinarlo con mds parsimonia desde que comparatistas autori- 
zados han aceptado la posibilidad de que una misma ideologia nazca 
esponténeamente en diferentes paises. Por eso el Dr. Marafién, en su 
obra arriba citada, descubriendo dificilmente rafces de ‘‘imitacién gala”’ 
en Feijéo, atribuye a lo que él denomina “‘clima histérico,” el ‘‘contagio 
que se opera en los momentos trascendentes de Ia civilizacién de unas 
almas a otras lejanas’”’ (pag. 47). 

El trabajo de M. Mérimée es, en suma, de utilidad para los investi- 
gadores, y serfa de desear que los departamentos de lenguas romances y 
de literatura comparada recordaran algunos de estos temas para futuras 
tesis. 


Antonio RvuBIo 
DePaul University 


Three Autos Sacramentales of 1590. Edited with introduction and notes 
by Alice B. Kemp. The University of Toronto Press, 1936: 134 pages. 
These three playlets: La Degollacién de Sant Jhoan, El Rrescate del 

Alma and Los Amores del Alma con el Principe de la Luz, preserved among 
eleven in Ms. 14.864 of the Madrid Biblioteca Nacional, after having 
been separately studied by three candidates for the M.A. degree in the 
University of Iowa, are here presented together as a doctoral dissertation 
by one of them.! Let it be said at once that the present edition, as far 
as it goes, is a creditable piece of work, conscientiously done and definitely 
of value for students of the sixteenth-century drama. A few remarks and 
suggestions are ventured here, sometimes in downright disagreement, 
more often simply because an edition is an endless challenge to the 
knowledge, patience and ingenuity of any editor. 

In the period to which these plays belong (roughly 1575-1590; only 
the first auto carries the latter date) interesting evidence for the history 
of the Spanish drama may be expected, but less, perhaps, in the religious 
plays than in the lay pieces, for the obvious reason that the traditional 
“transition period,’ say between Cueva and Lope, was apparently 
nothing of the kind for the auto. Significant inner change in the autos 
offered here is not apparent; outward variation is mainly evidenced in 
the meter, the liras of the Captain, the sonnets and octavas with estribillos 
of Jhoan. But that is a sign of the coming comedia, as perhaps also the 
injection of the Gayferos-matter into the Rrescate del Alma, although 
romance-material had been used in more than one earlier auto. The 
editor introduces each play in workmanlike fashion,? noting in the first 


1 Three more autos from the same manuscript had previously been edited 
with preface, introduction and notes, but not published, by C. A. Tyre. Cf. 
[University of Iowa], Programs announcing Candidates for higher degrees . . . 
1935 (no pagination; abstracts of dissertations). 

2 One may object to such an isolated bibliographical carelessness as on p. 115, 
n. 17. And why should anyone wish to invent new abbreviations for Revue 
Hispanique or Zeitschrift (p. 6)? 
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auto the influence of Fray Luis de Leén, carefully studying the ballad- 
sources of the second,’ the Celestina-background in the third. The text 
of the plays, not always happily punctuated,‘ is carefully reprinted,® 
which is, of course, the main thing, but editorially somewhat neglected.* 
The notes are rudimentary. The plays are not remarkable for morpho- 
logical or syntactical rarities, but such peculiarities as are not readily 
accounted for by current historical grammars sometimes deserve better 
explanations.’ Lexicographical comment might be more abundant * and 
certain explanations of difficult passages may well be disputed.® A 
number of proverbs and phrases have been pointed out, others not.” 


* These had already been treated in an article (practically lost in the Fliigel 
Memorial Volume, Stanford University, 1916, pp. 52-59) by C. G. Allen. Mr. 
Allen remarked on the ingenuity of the author in fitting groups of half romance- 
lines (never more) into his redondillas. 

*Cf. Rrescate 164 sQué hazes, Alma sentada?; 339 (342) Solo, con vuestra 
ayuda, hazerlo quiero; 502 O gcémo sabes (non-disjunctive o, also 707 etc.); Amores 
p. 121 que; para estas barbas o rreniego, y vos sois; p. 128 Pues y 4 a qué te escusas; 
131 He sabido por mi fiel y leal mensajero, Gracia, prebiniente que avn ofrle . . . 
no has querido. If in Sant Jhoan 1107 the reading of B is good, the punctua- 
tion should evidently show that ojos is a vocative: Hazéis muy bien en cerraros, 
Ge aos 
’ Correct, however, Sant Jhoan 74 damasiado 122 siempro 727 Alcadye; 
Amores p. 124 parasyo. 

* The text is corrected e.g. in Sant Jhoan 187, or discussed in a note, ibid. 
1071; but the following passages evidently call for attention: Sant Jhoan 50 
Do sacan tus vasallos tus costumbres (thus, at least in B, as may be seen in the 
reproduction of one page of the photostat, but the sense calls for sus) 156 pueda 
(r. puede) 215 esté (r. estd) 807 qui si es (r. que si es); Rrescate 114 que al ablar 
(r. que el ablar) 965 que e, esposa (r. e que). What is the meaning of Sant Jhoan 
717 £.? 

7 Sant Jhoan 495 see (imperat. of ser; surely a matter of spelling only, as in 
979, 1011 fe; 225, 774, 1036 fee); Rrescate 77 mansuras 237 catdlago (evidently a 
misspelling); Amores p. 111 acogdémonos; Sant Jhoan 143 f. deserves attention; 
Rrescate 699 tenéis is evidently tenés. 

§ Sant Jhoan 67 tener sobre los ojos 195 se desamoyna (amohinarse is current) 
729 andar al asaz; Rrescate 414, 486 nobela (hazafia). 

* Sant Jhoan 982: son is probably no ‘metonymy meaning musicians,’ but is 
the object, not the subject, of aguarde: the nifia (esta dama) is waiting at her 
dancing-post (puesto) for the music to begin. In 1011 f. no ‘such verb as quisiera’ 
need be understood; the meaning appears to be: A fé que, si le pidiere un manio, 
yo me lo sacara luego (i.e. lo obtendria) or, possibly: él me lo sacara luego. In 
Rrescate 305 presa plainly means capture, rather than empresa. In Amores 
p. 112 cursos y rrecursos de la luna might refer to the tides; on p. 114 Al propésito, 
fray Alberto is a variant of the whimsical A propésito, fray jarro, which appears in 
Pedro Vallés’s ‘Libro de refranes’ (1549) or A propédsito, Dr. Jarro, in Correas 
(2nd ed., 58). In Gil Vicente (Obras, ed. Marques Braga, I, 199) it was: Preposito 
Srey sueyro.... 

1° Thus Sant Jhoan 91 con tanto pan . . . te a de dar tanto palo (cf. dar del 
pan y del palo, para hacer buen hijo del malo) 147 f. yo le guardara los ojos, si él me 
guardara la cara 211 ff. se muestra en la cara lo que siente el corazén (cf. Monstrat 
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Perhaps some other matters also might require discussion, such as the 
sensitive change in pronouns of address in the speech of the King to 
the Captain, from the harsh vos (Sant Jhoan 353) of command, to the 
tui (378) of persuasion and praise; and in the speech of Herodfas, from 
the familiar ¢% (321) of the concubine to the respectful vos (393) of the 
liege. The appearance of the angel with the instruments of the Lord’s 
passion (Rrescate 395 ff.) is a part of a long tradition in the Spanish 
drama." All three plays contain interesting details for the history of 
staging, decoration, costume. The daughter of Herodfas is a niiio 
pequefio (Sant Jhoan, p. 65). The Rrescate shows the use of the cortina 
‘a vn lado del tablado’ (p. 82) and the whole Trinity severally appear on 
the stage.'* Alma speaks to Christo through the bentana of the ynfernal 
casa (p. 94); a letrilla is sung ad lib. while Alma is baptized. There is, 
moreover, some interest in the terminology: the Sant Jhoan claims to be 
an auto in two jornadas, the Rrescate a comedia which soon drops a 
half-hearted attempt at division, the Amores is a comedia y auto sacra- 
mental in four diminutive jornadas. Incidentally, the latter play is a 
curious instance of the treatment a lo divino, an international phe- 
nomenon, of course (cf. the German Kontrafaktur), mostly medieval, 
but practiced in sixteenth-century Spain more often and with more 
fantastic results than elsewhere. 


JoserH E. GILLEerT 
Bryn Mawr College 


per vultum quod sit sub corde sepultum, ap. Juan Manuel, Libro de los enxiemplos, 
ed. Knust, p. 354 f.) 1125 f. pagaréis lo de antafio y lo de ogafio Rrescate 202 f. 
pues no a de faltar vn bil/que me atormente y me siga, if read correctly, would be a 
parody of the proverbial saying que nunca falta un Gil que me persiga (cf. Correas, 
2nd ed., 654; Covarrubias, s.v. Egidio) 739 f. y con ese sayal cubres/lo que traes 
allé escondido (cf. debajo del sayal hay dl) 825 f. avsentes por presentes/no se deben 
olvidar etc. 

11 Cf. Gillet, MLN, 1923, XX XVIII, 289; and Pons, La littérature catalane 
en Roussillon (1929), 258f. The tradition is still alive, even in this country. 
In W. Faulkner’s short story Beyond (Harper’s, 1933; one of The best short stories 
of 1934, p. 100) an old man, in a rapid excursion between life and death, sees a 
woman, and a child with scars on his insteps and palms, playing with effigies of 
Pilate and of Roman soldiers. 

12 Cf. Gillet, PhQ, 1926, VII, 129. The prejudice against representations of 
‘sacred’ persons discussed in that note is by no means extinct, even in England. 
Laurence Housman’s Bethlehem (1902) was finally allowed by the censor only 
“on condition that the Virgin was not to speak nor the Holy Child to appear” 
(cf. Housman, The Unexpected Years, Indianapolis, 1936, p. 158). The ban on his 
Pains and Penalties (1911), placed in the time of George IV, showed that royalty 
was still considered equally sacred, more even than in the Spain of Lope de Vega, 
when it was merely said that “el prudente Filipo, rey de Espafia . . . en viendo 
un rey en . . . [las comedias] se enfadava’’ (Arte nuevo, 1. 159f.). The censure 
on Housman’s plays about Queen Victoria is still, I believe, in force, but two films 
about Queen Victoria: Victoria Regina and Victoria the Great (a biographical play) 
have recently been allowed. Cf. Life, June 28, 1937, p. 60. 
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Pereda Studies or The Sea and the Fisherfolk in the works of J. M. de 
Pereda. By Dr. Gerald V. MacGillicuddy. Wirzburg, Buch- 
druckerei Richard Mayr, 1936: 102 pages. 


This is the second doctoral dissertation dealing with aspects of 
Pereda’s work to be presented in Germany within the last few years. 
The first was a study of his landscapes by Kurt Siebert (Die Natur- 
schilderungen in Peredas Romanen, Hamburg, 1932). The present work 
is also interested in Pereda’s descriptions of nature, especially his pictures 
of the sea, but it pays more particular attention to his account of the 
effect of the sea upon the lives and characters of the people who make 
their living from it and find their graves in it. 

Man’s struggle with the sea is a favorite theme in Spanish fiction of 
the past century and Pereda has contributed as much as any author to 
our understanding of it. A careful analytical study of his materials and 
methods would, therefore, have distinct value. The present work fails 
for want of coherent presentation and logical arrangement to provide 
such an analysis. The author has assembled from Sotileza, Pefias arriba, 
and La puchera evidence of Pereda’s familiarity with the technical 
expressions used in handling a boat and catching fish, with the details of 
the fishermen’s economic status, the amount and irregularity of their 
pay, with the way in which their homes are furnished, with their games 
and sports and other social relationships; but he has not organized his 
material sufficiently to make it meaningful to his reader. He has an 
unfortunate way of shifting his point of view in the middle of a sentence 
with disconcerting results, as in the following examples: 


This exactness of detail is the sad reality of the daily life of the Santander 
fishermen and of the peasants of Pereda’s Tierruca (p. 1). 

The realism contained in the scene will perhaps allow us to hint the possibility 
of self experience (p. 7). 


It is very much to be regretted that these faults so seriously detract 
from the effectiveness of his work. 
E. Herman HEsPELT 


El impresionismo en el lenguaje. By Charles Bally, Elise Richter, Amado 
Alonso, Raimundo Lida. (Coleccién de Estudios Estilisticos, Tomo 
II.) Facultad de Filosofia y Letras de la Universidad de Buenos 
Aires, Instituto de Filologia. Buenos Aires, 1936: viii + 278 pages. 
The first 120 pages of this book are taken up with reprints, in trans- 

lation, of Charles Bally’s article Impressionisme et grammaire (Mélanges 

offerts & M. le professeur Bernard Bouvier, Geneva, 1920), and Elise 
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Richter’s article Impressionismus, Expressionismus und Grammatik 
(ZRPh, 1927, XLVII, 349-71). Studies by Leo Spitzer and by Eugen 
Lerch were to have been included also, but, funds having proved to be 
insufficient, ‘‘lo mds importante de esos estudios ha sido ahora inclufdo 
y comentado en el ensayo final de este tomo,’’ i.e. the article El concepto 
lingiitstico de impresionismo, by Amado Alonso (editor of the Coleccién de 
Estudios Estilisticos) and Raimundo Lida. A bibliography and an index 
close the volume. 

Generous notes translate into Spanish the examples given by Bally 
and Richter and point out parallels in Spanish speech, at times quoting 
from Spanish and Spanish-American writers. On pages 99-100 a German 
example is replaced by lines from Pedro Salinas’ Fdbula y signo (cf. p. 100, 
n. 1). 

The position of Alonso and Lida is clearly stated: “. . . creemos 
haber probado que los intentos de elaborar un concepto riguroso y 
cientifico de ‘impresionismo lingiifstico’ han resultado fallidos, y no por 
incapacidad de los investigadores, sino por imposibilidad del objeto real 
estudiado. El lenguaje mismo no puede ser impresionista. . . . Cada 
giro lingiifstico de los sefialados como impresionistas . . . puede también 
hallarse al servicio de no importa qué ismo”’ (p. 250). They deny (p. 
199, n. 1) Hatzfeld’s contention that Cervantes is an impressionistic 
writer. 

Negative though these conclusions be, they do not detract from the 
value of the studies of Richter, Loesch, Lerch, etc. ‘‘La Estilfstica les 
debe . . . un importante avance”’ (p. 251). 

O. H. G. 


La cultura y las letras coloniales en Santo Domingo. By Pedro Henriquez 
Urefia. (Biblioteca de Dialectologia Hispanoamericana, Anejo II.) 
Facultad de Filosofia y Letras de la Universidad de Buenos Aires, 
Instituto de Filologia. Buenos Aires, 1936: 193 pages. 


‘El presente trabajo, cuyo tema es la historia de la cultura literaria 
en el pafs de América donde primero se implanté la civilizacién europea, 
se enlaza con el que estudia el espafiol que allf se habla. Quienes lean 
el estudio sobre El idioma espafiol en Santo Domingo, que constituye el 
tomo V de esta Biblioteca de Dialectologia Hispano-americana, encontrarén 
en el presente trabajo sobre la cultura y las letras coloniales muchos 
datos que ayudan a explicar los caracteres del habla local: el matiz culto 
y la tendencia conservadora, en la clase dirigente, deben mucho a la 
actividad de las universidades y a la vida literaria de los siglos XVI, 
XVII y XVIII. Los textos que se publican al final (uno de ellos habia 
permanecido inédito, el de Francisco Tostado de la Pefia) ilustran la 
marcha de la lengua culta en el pafs.”’ 

These are the words of the author in his Advertencia. The chapter 
headings are: Colén y su época; Las universidades; Los conventos; Obispos 
y arzobispos; Religiosos; Seglares; Escritores nativos; La emigracién; El fin 
de la colonia; Independencia, cautiverio y resurgimiento. 
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Each chapter is followed by Notas, in which no stone is left unturned 
in an effort to present all pertinent information. The illustrative texts 
(pp. 145-173) are for the most part sonnets and décimas. The only 
prose text is Llerena’s Entremés representado por estudiantes universita- 
rios . . . (1588). There is an index of proper names. 

This is an important work, which should be known and consulted by 
all students of the history of Spanish culture in the New World. 

O. H. G. 


Estudio psicolégico sobre Lope de Vega. By H. R. Romero Flores. 
Sucesores de Rivadeneyra, Madrid, 1936: 227 pages. 


This book has been highly praised. In El Sol for March 21, 1936, 
we read: “Es una visién nueva de Lope de Vega, del Renacimiento en 
Espafia y del cardcter espafiol del siglo XVII”—words which I trans- 
ferred to my survey “‘Spanish Literature in 1936,”” MLJ, 1937, X-XI, 497. 
A perusal of the book shows that it contains little that is new. Lope 
the man may be studied to better advantage in the works of Menéndez 
y Pelayo, Rennert and Castro, Icaza, Vossler, Amezia, Entrambasaguas, 
and other specialists, than in the repetitous paragraphs of this book by . 
a writer ‘‘que no es profesionalmente literato ni historiador.” 

The chapter headings are: Lo europeo y lo espaol. El ambiente 
renacentista; Una vida por dentro; Lope y las mujeres; Soberbia; Arte 
popular y plebeyez; Trabajo y pobreza. La vida del hogar; Madrid y el 
Manzanares; Contricién. Sr. Romero Flores sees in Lope three dominant 
characteristics which make of him a typical Spaniard of his day, typical 
even in being consitutionally asad man. ‘“Facundia, desorden, pasién: 
tal es la trinidad bajo la cual actitia el hombre y el artista” (p. 39; cf. p. 42 
and note). 

In his first chapter the author is at great pains to show that Lope is 
not a man of the Renaissance. Such a contention implies a partial 
view both of the man and of the period; their true relationship is made 
clear by Vossler, Lope de Vega y su tiempo, 1933, pp. 102-103, 122, 241, 
243, 268, 273. The interpretation of Lope’s words in the Arte nuevo de 
hacer comedias is again taken up: ‘‘. . . se ve que Lope pone en caricatura 
su pensamiento . . . que lo expresa con trazos excesivos para darse una 
vez mas el gusto de disentir de sus impugnadores . . .” (p.110). ‘“‘Hoy 
se puede afirmar . . . que mds hizo Lope por sensibilizar al pueblo, que 
éste por prostituir su inspiracién”’ (p. 122). The point is well taken, 
and will bear emphasizing; but again we must turn to Vossler: ‘‘ Que la 
comedia sea un arte grave y excelso, no se le ha pasado a nadie por la 
cabeza en la Espafia de entonces y a nuestro Lope menos que a nadie. . 

La mds contundente prueba del desdén que para ella se guardaba, es el 
apresuramiento que se ponfa en su composicién. . . .”’ (op. cit., pp. 245- 
47). 

O. H. G. 
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Some Aspects of Lope de Vega’s Dramatic Technique as observed in his 
Autograph Plays. By Francis Osborne Adam, Jr. (Abstract of a 
thesis submitted . . . in the Graduate School of the University of 
Illinois, 1936.) Urbana, Illinois, 1936: 19 pages. 

The generous length of this abstract makes it extremely useful. The 
results of the investigation are given in clear and ample fashion, and for 
corroboration one has but to turn to the plays themselves. The following 
are the points studied: Expositions: Types of the Significant Situation; 
Use of the Opening Scene; Speed of Presentation; Manner of Presentation 
—Action: Plot Type; Intrigue or Characterization; Use of Main and 
Sub-Plot; Affirmative or Negative Type Plot—Conclusions: Probability 
of the Conclusion; Personages on the Stage in the Last Scene—Characters 
and Action—Miscellaneous Devices: Balance; Filler Material; The 
Moving Stage. 

Under Characters and Action are listed findings of importance with re- 
lation to the problem of chronology. The gracioso does not appear as a 
plot-determining character prior to 1615; between 1593 and 1635 the 
dama changes tremendously, advancing from person acted upon (in the 
early plays) to the position of chief actor (from about 1610; very clearly 
after La dama boba). The dama is not dependent on her maid as is the 
galén upon the gracioso. And as she gains importance as a plot-directing 
factor, the galdn loses it, becoming after 1610 a helpless individual whose 
chief function is to commit some rash deed involving dramatic con- 


sequences. Ete. 
O. H. G. 


The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies. By a number of scholars. 
Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association by W. J. 
Entwistle, L. W. Tancock, and A. Gillies. Vol. VII; Year ending 
30 June 1936. Cambridge University Press, 1937: vi + 281 pages. 


The volumes of this valuable series are now readily available in the 
United States through the University of Chicago Press. The current 
volume contains surveys of Catalan Studies, of Spanish Philology, and of 
Spanish Medieval Literature by Professor I. Gonzdlez-Llubera; of Clas- 
sical and Modern Spanish Literature by Professor W. C. Atkinson; and 
of Basque by Professor W. J. Entwistle. The publication of the section 


on Portuguese Studies has been postponed. 
O. H. G, 


Spanish scholars will be glad to know that Part I of the late Professor 
C. Carroll Marden’s Libro de Apolonio, Elliot Monographs, No. 6, 1917, 
has been republished in a corrected reissue. The text, including the 
introduction, of the poem was first printed in France in the midst of war 
time and contained as a consequence a number of misprints. These were 
noted by Professor Marden and form the basis of the corrected reissue. 

The price is $1.50 and the publisher is the Princeton University Press. 
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